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A THUNDER BHOWER. 





BY EB. H, M, 





The leaden clouds come hastening on, 
Gathering their forces as they fly; 
The summer sun, that lately shone, 
Is lost mid clouds now sailing by. 


A vivid flash illumes the sky; 

Large raindrops fall with pattering sound; 
The elements hold revels high, 

And echoing thunder tones resound, 


At length ‘tis o'er, the lightnings cease, 
The clouds disperse and take their flight: 


The sun looks out in smiles of peace, 
Upon calm pvols and foliage bright. 


TRIED AS BY FIRE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STRANGERS 8TILL,’’ 





“PRINCE AND PEASANT,” ‘‘THE 
LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,”’ ‘‘A 


WOMAN’SSIN,’” ETC. 





CHAPTER I. 

HEN the train drew up at the small 
W station of Leyton Ferrers, which it 

did in the slowest and most lazy of 
tashions, two persons got out. One was a 
young girl who alighted from a third-class 
car, and who dragged out from under the 
seat a leather bag and a square parcel, in- 
stead of waiting for the porter, who was 
too much engaged in light and interesting 
conversation with the conductoY, to pay 
any attention tosuch small cattle as pas- 
sengers. 

The other person was a young man, who 
sauntered out of a first-class car, with a 
cigar in his lips, and his soft traveling cap 
a little on one side, and with that air which 
individuals who have been lucky enough 
to be born with silver spoons in their 
inoutbs naturally acquire, or are endowed 
with, Standing on the platform as if it 
and the whole Great South-Northern Rail- 
way system belonged to him, this young 
gentleman at last caught sight of the por- 
ter. 

‘“Hi, porter!’ he called, and when the 
man came up, quickening his pace as he 
took 1n the tall, well-dressed figure of his 
summoner, the young man continued with 
a sinile, ‘Sorry to tear you away from your 
bosom friend, my man, but there’s a port- 
manteau of mine in the baggage-car, or 
suould be.’’ 

The porter touched his hat and was going 
towards the car, when the young man 
called after him: 

“See to that young lady first,’’ indicat 
ing with aslight nod the young girl, who 
was struggling with the bag and parcel. 

Somewhat surprised at this display of 
unselfishness, the porter turned like a ma- 
chine, and addressed the girl; the young 
man sauntered down the platform, and 
leaning over the fence, surveyed tne June 
roses in the station-master’s garden with 
an indolent and good-tempered patience. 

“Any luggage, iniss?’’ asked the porter. 

“No, nothing but these,’’ said the girl, 
looking round, “Here is the ticket. Can 
you tell me how far Leyton Court is from 
the station ?’’ 

“Little better than two miles and a half,’’ 
replied the porter. 

“Two miles and a half, that means three 
miles,” said the girl, and she looked en- 
quiringly at the road and across the fields, 
over which the dying sun was sending 
warin, rich crimson. 
you haveacab? There 
is one outside,”’ he added, with a touch of 


patienca, 


‘Yes, mies. Will 
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from bis present job, while sixpence or a 
shilling, no doubt, awaited him trom the 
aristocratic young gentleman still loung- 
ing over the garden tence. Thegirl thought 
a moment, then, with the faintest flush, 
said: 

“No, thank you. I will leave my lug- 
gage—there will be something, some cart 


“Carrier’s cart goes to the Court every 
evening,” broke in the porter. 

He seized the bag and parcel, and drop- 
ping them into a corner with that sublime 
indifference to the safety of other people’s 
goods which only a railway porter can ade- 
quately display, hurried off to the other 
passenger. 

The young girl went with alight step 
down the station stairs, and having reached 
the road, stopped. 

‘*How stupid of me!"’ she said. 
to have asked the way.” 

She was turning back to worry the porter 
once more when she saw a finger-post, 
upon which was written, “To Leyton 
Court,” and, with a little sigh of relief, she 
went down the road indicated. 

Meanwhile the porter had got the port- 
manteau, and stood awaiting the passen- 
ger’s pleasure, 

After a minute or two, and in the most 
leisurely fashion possible, tbe young man 
turned to him. 


“T ought 


“Got the bag? All right. I’m going to ! 


Leyton Court. Is there anything here can 
take me?’’ 

The porter touched his cap. 

“There’s a cab, sir,’ he said, nodding 
towards the road, where a shambling kind 
ot vehicle on its last wheels, attached to a 
horse on its last legs, stood expectanily. 

The young wan surveyed the turn-out 
and laughed. 

“All right; take the bag down to it. 
Wait! here’s a drink for you. By-the-way, 
where can I get one tor myself? No inn 
or anything bere ?”’ 

“No, sir, nothing,” said the porter, with 
almost pathetic sadness, ‘Nearest is at 
Parrock’s Cross, a mile and a half on the 
road.”’ 

“Then I shall have to remain thirsty till 
IT get to Parrock’s Cross,’’ said the young 
man, with an easy smile. “Do you think 
your horse can get as far as that, my 
triend,” he added to the driver. 

The man grunted, mounted the box, and 
the Noah’s ark rattled slowly away. 

The young mah lit another cigar, put up 
his teet on the opposite cushions, and sur- 
veyed the scenery, through eyes half 
closedin perfect contentment, good humor, 
and indolent laziness, Jlresently they 
came abreast of the young girl, who was 
stepping along witn the gracetul gait which 
belongs to youth, and health, and good 
breeding. 

“Now, | wonder where she is going?” 
he saia to bimself, as he looked at her. 
“If she were a man now, I would give ner 
a lift; as it is—By George! she’s pretty 
though. Pretty? She’s lovely! I won- 
der whether she’d take the cab from me, 
and Jet me tramp it instead of her? Don’t 
dare ask ber! I know what she’d do—give 
me a look that would make me wish I were 
fifty miles under the sea, and not say a 
word! Whata stupid world it is!’ 

And with this reflection as a kind of con- 
solation, he made himself a little more 
comfortable, and closed his eyes com- 
pletely. 

It wasalovely evening. Some days in 
June, as we miserable humans know only 
too well, are delusions and snares, cold as 





It seemed highly improbable that more | 


October or wet as April, but it was late in 
the month and really summer 
and asthe gir ng the sino 
path, which a shower had made pleasa 
the trees shone in ali their 
beauty; the birds sang 
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hyinns; the flowers loaded the air with 
perfume, 

It is good to be a girl, it is good to be 
young, it is good to be beautiful, but it is 
best of all to be innocent and happy, and 
she was all these. To save her life she 
could not help singing softly as she walked 
through all the splendor of this summer 
evening, and so she joined the birds in 
their evening hymn to the tune of “Oh, 
Mistress Mine!’ stopping now and again 
to gather a spray of honeysuckle or a par- 
ticularly fine dog-rose, ot which the hedges 
were tull. 

The cab rattled on its way and came in 
due time to Parrock’'s Cross; and the horse, 
no doubt with a sigh of relief, pulled up of 
its own accord opposite the door of the vil- 
lage inn. 

The young man woke up—if he had really 
been asleep—jumped out and sauntered 
into the inn. 

“Give the man what he likes, and me a 
bottle of Bass,’’ he said to the landlord, 
and he threw himself down on the rustic 
seat outside the door. 

The landlord brought the ale, and the 
young man took a long draught. 

“That’s very good ale,” he said nodding. 
“Get another bottle for yourself. How 
many miles ia it to Leyton Court ?”’ 

“Not more than «@ mile, sir,” said the 
landlord, 

“Isthat all? Look here, then; I shall 
walk it. That contrivance reminds me too 
forcibly of a hearse; besides, I want to 
stretch my legs. Tell the man to take the 
bagon. Here’s five shillings for him.’ 

‘The tare’s halt-a crown trom the station, 
sir,’’ said the landlord. 

The gentleman laughed lazily. 

“All right. Tell him to put the other 
two-and-six in the poor-box,” 

The landlord laughed respectfully, and 
the young man, left alone, leaned back on 
the seat and drank his alein indolent con- 
tent. Presentiy the girl passed on the 
other side of the road. 

‘tlullo!—there she is again!’’ he said. 
“T wonder where she is going? I daresay 
she’s thirsty. It’sa pity she isn’t a man, 
tor lcould ask her to have adrink. Do 
you know that young lady, landlord ?’’ he 
asked. 

The man shaded his eyes and looked 
alter the girl. 

“No, sir,’’ he said. ‘‘No, The lady’s a 
stranger to me, sir; a perfect stranger.”’ 

The young man smoked his cigar, and 
watched the graceful figure going down 
the road in the twilight with a touch of in- 
terest on his handsome face. He seemed 
in no hurry to pursue his Journey, by any 
means; and when he rose, he yawned and 
stretched hirmself. 

“Could you give me a bed here to-night, 
landlord ?’’ he asked, 

The man eyed the ground doubtfully. 

“We're plain people, sir——’’ he com- 
menced, 

“J like plain people,” broke in the young 
man with a laugh, the music of which 
never failed to call up an answering smile 
on the faces of those who heard it. “I 
don’t mind roughing it; I’m used to it. 
{’un not sure that I shall want one; but it I 
should——”’ 

‘We'll do our best to make you comfort 
able, sir,’’ said the landlord, 

tight!’ exclaimed the young man, 
carelessly. “Well, don’t be surprised it 
you see me back in—say a couple of hours, 
Straight on to the ans, I suppose ?”’ 
“Straight on, sir,” and swinging his stick 


with a happy-go-luck air, the young man 
started of! 
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blossom, which reared itself tantalizingly 
just beyond her reach, but he thought, ‘she 
won’tlike it perhaps: think I want to in- 
trude myself upon her,’’ and walked on. 
She had not turned her head. 

Probably the loveliness of the evening 
had the same effect upon him as it had 
upon her, tor when he had got out of her 
hearing he began to sing, for, you see, he 
was young and handsome, in good health, 
and—I was going to say innocent, but 
pulled ap in time. 

In a quarter of an hour the road grew 
wider, and opened out on toa village green. 
Two or three houses were dotted about it, 
and an inn with the sign of the “Ferrers 
Arma” swinging on a post. A little further 
on stood a pair of huge tron gates, with a 
lodge at the side of them. 

‘That's the Court, | suppose,’’ he said to 
himaelf. ‘Now tor the tug of war! Lord, 
how [ wish myself back in London!” and 
he flicked his cap on to the back of his head 
and laughed ruefully. 

Some children were playing on the green 
and two or three men lounged. on the out 
side of the inn. Suddenly one of them 
rose, just asthe young man came abreast 
of the door, and as he made way tor the 
man to pass, a dog ran trom the inn and 
caused the man to stumble, The fellow ut 
tered an oath and raised his heavil y-booted 
toot. The kick struck the dog in the side, 
and with a howl of pain he fled behind the 
young man. 

Now a moment before his face had been 
a picture of indolent good temper, but at 
the kick and the how! his face changed. 
The lips grew set, the eyes stern and flerce, 
He was not 4 good inan—alas! alas! it will 
be seen he was a thousand miles removed 
from that—but his heart was tender ans a 
woman’s, and be loved dumb antimals— 
dogs and horses in particular—with that 
love of which only a strong, healthy young 
man is capable, 

“You brute!” he said, not loudly, but 
with an intense emphasi#, which caused 
the man to pull up and stare at bim with 
an astonished soowl, 

“Did you speak to me, 
growled. 

He wasa tall, wiry-looking ruffian, and 
his voice seemed to proceed trom the bot 
tom ot bis chest, and the glance he shot at 
the speaker came trom a pair of evil-look- 
ing eyes, deeply sunk beneath thick and 
black brows, 

‘“] did,’’ said the young man curtly; ‘'1 
"and he stooped and 


guv’nor,”’ he 


called you a brute! 
comforted the dog. 

“Can’t I kick my own dawg?’ he de 
manded, with @ most atrocious attempt at 
4 BneOr, 

“Not when I am near,” said the young 
man, quite calmly, but meeting the glare 
of the evil eyes with # steady firmness, 

“Ob, Lean't, can’t 1?’ retorted the man, 
“You get out of the way and I'll show you, 
curse you {” 

The young man stepped aside, apparent 
ly to leave the dog 6x posed to the threat 
ened assault, but as the man lifted his toot 
the young tellow thrust his own forward, 
and launching out with his left hand, dealt 
the man @ blow that sent him « mass of 
arms and legs against the doorway. 

The dog fled, the group of idlers who had 
remained seated, listening to the colloquy, 
drew changing 


sprang up and near, 6x 





giances and staring at the pair 


The young fellow stood in the easiest of 


attitudes, with something like a simile on 
| his lips, tor the man’s attitude of complete 
| astonishment as he leaned against the door 
way Was rather rij 4 
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gether, and stretching himeelf, glared round 
him; then bis eyes reated on the young fel- 
low, and he seemed to remember. 

With an oath he made ready foraspring, 
but the young fellow raised his band. 

“Wata minute, my friend,” he said al- 
most pleasantly. 
fight, aay 90, and 
bly. 
peif,”’ 

“Curse you, Mi—I'tl kill you!” waspod 
the inan. 

The young fellow laughed. 

“7 don't think you will, my triend. I'm 
afraid you'll be disappointed, I really am; 
but if you'd like to try—" 

He threw his cigar away, and taking off 
bis light shooting jacket he tossed iton to 
the settee. 


jet us have it comforta 
1 haven't the slightest objection my- 


turned to the 
road along w hich he had come 


Ashe did so tis back was 
and he did 
ni teee tie young girl, who had been near 
enough t 
meancement 


Witness the soeene frou, ite com 
, and was now kneeling down 
by the dog murmuring womanly words of 


pity and syuipathy, 


“Let the gentieman alone, Jem,'’ said 
oneot the men. ‘Twas all your fault 
What did) you want to go and kick the 
dawg for? Beg the gentleman's pardon, 


and woand wet your beer.’ 
For all response Jem commenced toturn 
up bs sleeves, Two or three of the men 


got between them, but the young feliow 
waved them aside, 

“Don't interfere, ny men,” he said pleas- 
anty. “Your friend is dying fora fight, | 
can nee, and a lillie exercise 


will give ime 


an appetite, Just atand back, will you? 

The next Pyke rushed at bim, 
and the first blows were delivered. 

The girl beard the sound of them, and 
with acry of fearand horror, started as if 
to run across to them, but her heart faiied 
her, snd eheshrank back against the hedge, 
looking on with bands clasped, and her 
face wiiite and terrified. 

Tie man Pyke wana giant in length and 
strength, bul be was in « rage, and no man 
who isin #« rage can tight well, 

The young tellow, on the other hand, was 
now tn the best of thumors, and thoroughly 
enjoying binssell, and be parried the furi 
ous onslaught Of his opponent as @asily as 
If he were having a setto ina Ky MNasiut, 
The blows grew quicker and siparter, one 
from the young man had reached Pyke's 
face, and had cooled him a little, 


instant 


tle saw thatif he meantto win he must 
play wore eautiously, and drawing back a 
little, he began again, with something like 
ealculation. Like the blows of a sledge 
hammer his fists fell upon the chest of the 
young fellow, one struck bim upon the lip 
and the blood started, 

With asmile the young man seemed to 
think (that it was time to end the little 
drama,and planting his left foot firmly 
forward, he de ivered one blow straight 
faom the shoulder, 

It tel! upon the bully’s forehead with a 
fearful erash, and the same Instant, as it 
fell full length 
murmur of consterna- 
tion and admiration, forthe blow had really 


recined, he staggered and 
tothe ground. <A 


been a wKilful one, arose from the Kroup of 


onlookers, and they crowded round the 
Promtrate tan, 
“Dang me, if 1 don't think he’s killed 


‘im! exclaimed the hostier, iftings Jem 
Pyke's head on his knee, 

“What do you say?” sald the young fel- 
low, and pushing them aside he bent down 
and «xamined hia late foe “No, he’s not 
dead. Ree, he's coming to already. Get 
soe Water, One Of you—beiter «till, 
brandy. That's it There you are!" he 
aided cheertully, as Pyke opened his eyes 
and struggled to his feet “low are you? 
Yousbould have countered that last shot ot 
ming, don't you You don’t box 
badiy, a little wild perhapa, but then you 
were wild, weren't you? and thatis always 
4@ inistake, j 


BOING 


know, 


Well, one of us was bound to 
Win, and there’s no harm done, though 
you've gota bump or two, and’ —putt 
his band to bis ewan face “ny tgurehbead 
ian't huproved., Tiere,” and under the 
pretense of shaking the man’s hand, he 
Slipped half a sovere Kn intothew Iry palin, 
“go get yourself a drink—and KOOU-morn- 
ing!’ 


ing 


And with a laugh 
striding across the 
puinp at the head 
Calied toa boy t 


and a nod he was 
road, when, BEGIN the 
of the horse trough, he 
work the 
with his pocket handkere 
face and head, ce 


handle, and 


Iningoutof the ji prom p- i 
tu bath with his short hestnut heir all 
#hining like a Gireek god's 

Then he etrollied across tiie roa { 
the first time became awa a 
gir ir the wta n ba ‘ Lat 
aj s°ené, 

hie pulled Ip short within a few aces of 


her aod the two stood and looked at 6a 


—___ 


“If you are anxious fora 
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other. She bad the dog in her arms, and 
on ber face and in her 6yes Was an 6x pres 
sion which bafiles my powers of desecrip- 
tion. 

lt was not fright, nor disgust, nor admir- 
ation, nor seorn, but @ little of each skil- 
fully and most perplexedly mingled. 

Women bate fighting, when it is incon- 
veniently near to them; on the other hand 
they love courage, because they have #0 
little of it theaselves, and they adore a 
man who will stand up in defence of one 
of themselves or a dumb animal, 

‘Toe girl had longed to turn and fly atthe 
first sigut and sound of the awtul blows, 
but she could not: «# horrible fascinauion 
kept her chained to the spot, and even 
when the tray was over she Bull wtood 
trembling and palpitating, her color com. 
ing and going in turns, her arms quite 
kqueezing the dog in her excitement and 
emouon, 

The young man looked at her, took in 
the oval face, with its dark, eloquent eyes, 
and sweet, tremulous jips, the tall, grace- 
ful figure, even the plain blue serge, which 
Keemed #O part and parcel of that figure; 
tLoen bis glance dropped awkwardly, and 
he said shamefacedly: 

“] beg your pardon; I didn’t know you 
were looking on”? 

The girl drew a long breath. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself!’ 
she said sternly, with @ litte catch in her 
voice, 

He raised his eyes a inoment—they were 
handsome, and, if the truth must be told, 
dare devil eyes—then dropped them once 
more, 

“st—it 
lovely face growing carimine, her eyes tlasii- 
Ing revukiogly, “for two men to tight like 

like dogs; and one « gentleman!” 

Hie looked rather bewildered, as if this 
View of the proceedings Was something @n 
rely novel, 

“Oh, come, you know,” he said depreca- 
tingly, “there isn’t mach barm done,” 

“Notmuch! | saw you knock him down 
as if-—asil he were dead!"’ she said indig- 
nantly. “And you—oh! look at your tace!”’ 
and sue turned her eyes away. 

As this was an impossibility he did the 
next best thing to it, and put his band to his 
eoeek and lips, 


is s#hametul,’’ she went on, her 


“TL don’t think he’s hurt much,’’ he sald 
excusingly, “and i'm not’ a bit. 1 think’ 
we rather enjoyed it—Il know I did,’”’ he 
added, balfinaudibly, and with the begin- 
ning of a laugh which was smitten dead as 
she said, with the air ofa judge: 

“You must bea savagel’’ 

“T—1 think IT am,” he assented, with a 
ruetal air of conviction, ‘But all thesame 
Vinsorry you were here! If l’d known 
there was a lady looking on I'd have put it 
oll! Pin afraid you've Seen upset; butdon’t 
worry yourself about either of us! Our 
ong-legwed triend will be all the better for 
a little suaking up, and as for me—The dog 
isn’t hurt is he?” 

“IT—I] don’t know,” she said, 

He came a little nearer and took the dog 
from her, noticing thatin extending it to 
him she shrank back, as af his touch would 
pollute he, 

“No; be's all right!” he said, after turn- 
Ing the animal over, and setting him on bis 
legs. “die ought to have some of his ribs 
broken, but I’m glad of that, 
poor litte begyar,” and for the first time 
his voice sotlened, 

The girl looked at him with grave dis- 
pleasure, 

“1 atm afraid he .s the best Christian of the 
three,”’ 


he hasn't! 


she said severely, 

“By George, Il shouldn't wonder!" he said 
With a ghost of a smile, 

She gave him another glance, and then, 
without a word, raised her head lottily and 
passed on, 

He lifted his hat and looked after her, 
then tugged at his moustache thought- 
fuliy. 

“So lin & savage, am 1?’ he said, “Well, 
Lexpect ses about right! What a beauti- 
ful girl! lin a savage! By George, the old 
nan Will say the same if 1] present myself 
with this highly-colored physiognomy! I'd 
better go back to the inn and turn up later 
on.” 

As he stood hesitating the tly crawled up 
With the bay, the man had pulled up with- 
In View of the fight, and had enjoved it 
thoroughly, 

‘Here, wait! [il go back with you! I’ve 
decided tostay at your place forthe night,’ 


said the young fellow, and he jumped 
in 

“Not burt, I hope sir?”’ said the mar a 
é xd “+ It was a bl A 
r g e war 

‘ N ’ 

+ y | A r 

wue ak ¢ f _ ’ 4s nervy as 
i—a—savage,”’ he con uded, asi! by a hap 


PY (oSpiration and throwing himeelf along 





————— 
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the cushions he laughed heartily, but rath- 


er uneasily. 


CHAPTER IL 
PP\UE girl, without looking behind ber, or 
| vouchsating even a glance of farewell, 
walked on until she reached the great 
iron gate. 

There she rang the bell which hung like 
a bugh iron tear, within reach of her band, 
and on the lodge keeper coming out, in- 
quired if Mra, Hale was in. 

“Mra, Hale? You, miss; she is up at the 
house,” said the wouwan, “You are Miss 
Maryaret, I expect?’’ 

Yes,’ said the girl, “my name is Mar- 
gare. I am Mrs. Hale’s granddaugh- 
ter.” 

“She has been expecting you, miss. Keep 
along the avenue and you'll come to @ 
sinall yate and see the Court, There are 
sure to besome of the servants about, and 
they'll tell you whereabouts Mrs. Hale's 
rooms are.”’ 

The great gate swung heavily back, and 
Margaret passed through. 

The avenue wound in about for nearly 
halt a mile, and she was thinking that she 
should never get to the end of it, when at 
a sudden turn a sight broke upon her 
which caused her to stop in sudden aston- 
ishment 

Asif it bad sprung from tbe ground, 
rained by a magician’s wand rose Leyton 
Court. 

You can buy any number of photographs 
of it, and are no doubt quite familiar with 
its long stretching pile of red bricks and 
white laciugs; but Margaret had seen neith- 
er the place nor any views of it, and the vi- 
sion of grandeur and beauty took her breath 
away. 

Far down the line of sight the facade 
stretched, wing upou wing, all glowing a 
dusky red veiled by ivy and Virginian 
creeper, and sparkling here aud there as 
the sunset rays shoue on the diamond lat- 
tice windows, 

The most intense silence reigned over the 
whole; pot a human being was in sight, 
and the girl was quite startied when a pea- 
cock, Which bad been strulting across the 
jawn that looked like velvet, spread its 
tail and uttered a sbrill shriek. 

The size and grandéur of the place awed 
her, and she stood uncertain which direc: 
tion to take, Whena maidservant, wilt a 
pleasant face and ashy sinile, came bur- 
riedly through a wicket set in a close-cut 
box hedge, and said: 

“Are you Miss Margaret, please?’’ 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Mrs, Hale sent me to meet you, mise 
This way please.” 

And with a smile of welcome, the maid 
led her through a narrow alley of greenery 
into a court yard, which seemed to belong 
toa wing of the great house, 

An old fountain splashed in the centre, 
and all around were beds of bright flowers, 
which filled the air with colorand perfume. 
Upthe old red walls also climbed bule 
clematis and honey-suckle, through which 
the windows glistened like diamonds, 

Margaret looked around her and drew 
her breath almost in pain. 

*On, what alovely place!’ she murmured 
involuntarily. 

‘The servant looked pleased. 

‘It is pretty, isn’t it, miss?’’ she assented. 

“Ot course it isn’t the grand part of the 
Court, but I think that it’s as beautiful as 
any partof the terrace or the Italian gar- 
dens,’’ 

‘Nothing could be more lovely than this!’’ 
said Margaret. 

Then she uttered a low cry of loving 
greeting, and, running torward, threw her 
arms around an old lady, who, hearing her 
voice, had come to the open doorway., 

“Why Margaret—Madge!” said the old 
lady tremulously, as she pressed the girl to 
her bosom, then heid her at arm’s length 
that she might look into her face. “Why, 
my dear, my dear! Why, how you've 
grown! Is this my little Margaret?—my 
little pale-faced Madge, who was no taller 
than the tabie, and all legs and wings?’ 
and leading the girl into a bright little par- 
lor, she sank into a chair, and holding her 
by the hands, and looked her over with 
that loving admiration of which only a 
mother or agrandmotber can be capable; 
and the old lady was justified, for the girl, 
as she stood, slightly leaning torward with 
a flush on her face and her eyes glowing 
with affection and emotion, presented a pic- 
ture beautiful enough to meitthe heart of 


an anchorite, 
Y es, s I, grandma,” she said, half 
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young woman too! I can scarcely believe 
my eyes! My little madcap Madge!’ 

“Oh, not madcap any longer, grandma 
dear,” said the girl, sinking on her knees 
and taking olf her hat, that she might lean 
her head comfortably on the old lady’s 
bosom, ‘‘not wild madcap now, you know, 
I am Miss Margaret Hale, of the School of 
Art, and asiiver medalist,” and she laughed 
with sparkling eyes, which rather indi- 
cated that there was something of the wild- 
ness left, notwithstanding her dignity. 

‘-Dear, dear me!”’ exclaimed the old lady. 
“Such a grand young lady! You must tell 
all aboutit. But there, what am [I think. 
ing off You must be tired—how did you 
come trom the station, dear?” 

“) walked,” said the girl. 

“Walked! Why didn’t you take a cab, 
child?”’ 

The girl colored slightly. 

“Oh, it was a lovely evening and I was 
tired of sitting so long, and—and—cabs are 
for rich people you know, grandma,” she 
said laughingly, “and although I am a sil- 
ver medallist, lam not a millionaire yet! 
Butindeed,” she added quickly,“I enjoyed 
the walk amazingly, it is such a lovely 
vountry, and my things aré coming on by 
the carrier, and now I’!l go and wash some 
of the dust and smut away, and come back 
and tell you—oh, everything.”’ 

The old lady called the maid, and the 
girl, still shyly, led Margaret to a dainty 
little room which overlooked the flowered 
court, which filled it with the odors of the 
clematis, honeysuckle, and sweetbriar. 

Margaret went tothe window, and lean- 
Ing over, drew in a long breath of the per- 
fumed air. 

“On, beautiful! beautifull’? she mur- 
mured, “Ah! you should have lived in 
Loudon for tive years to appreciate this 
lovely place. Mary—is you name Mary?” 

The maid blushed, 

“Why, yes, miss! Did you guess it?” she 
replied, almost awed by the cleverness of 
this tall, lovely young creature from Len- 
don, 

Margaret laughed. 

“Most nice girls are called Mary,” she 
said; “and I aim sure you are nice,” . 

The girl blushed again, but, rendered 
speechless with pleasure could only stare at 
her shyly, and run from the room. 

When Margaret came down she seemed 
to the old lady that she was more beautiful 
than before, with her bright, soft hair 
brushed from ber oval tace, and her slim, 
undulating figure revealed by the absence 
of the traveling jacket. 

Tea was on the table and a hugh bow! of 
Gloire roses, and the whoie room looked 
the picture af comfort and elegance. 


“Now tell me all about it,’? said Mrs. 
Hale, when the girl had got seated in a low 
chair beside the window, with her teacup 
and bread and butter. ‘And you are quite 
a famous personage, Margaret, are you?”’ 

The girl laughed, a soft, low laugh of in- 
nocent happiness, 

“Not famous, dear,” she said, “a very 
long way from the top of the tree; but I’ve 
been very lucky in getting one of my ple- 
tures intothe Academy, and gaining the 
silver medal, and what is better than all my 
picture is sold.”’ 

This seemed to surprise the unsophisti- 
cated old lady inore than all the rest. 

“Dear, dear me!”’ she inused, “Whoever 


would have thought little wild Madge 
would becoms an artist and paint pictures 
“And sell them, too,’ laughed the 
girl. 


‘‘How proud your poor father would have 
been if he lived,” added Mrs, Hale with a 
sigh. 

A swift shadow crossed the girl’s lovely 
face, and there was a silence for a mo- 
ment. 

“And you are quite happy, Madge? The 
life suits you?” 

‘Yes, quite, dear; ob, quite, Of course 
itishard work. I paintall day while there 
is light enough, and I read books on art—l 
was going to say all night,’’ and she smiled. 
“Then there are the schools and lectures— 
ob! itis a very plesant lite when one is 5° 
fond of art as I am.’”’ 

“And you don’t feel lonely with no kith 
or kin near you!” 

“No,” she said. “Three of ua girls lodgé 
together a little way trom the schools, and 
so it is not lonely, and the lady who looks 
alter the house—and us, of course—is pleas 
ant and ladylike, Ob, no, it is not lonely, 


but’—her eyes softened—‘‘but I am giad 
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can’t tell you how glad!’ and she stretc 
out ber long, white, sbapely hband—the a! 
tist’s hand—so that the old lady oouid 
it and fondle it. 

‘‘Yes, my dear,”’ she said, ‘And I car 
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parted in London and I came dowa here as 
housekeeper to the earl—ages! And the 
change will do you good; I think you want 
a little country air; you’re looking a trifle 
pale now that you have settled down a 
bit.” 

“It’s only the London color,” sald the 
girl smiling. ‘Nobody carries many roses 
on her cheeks in London. What lovely 
ones those are on the table, and what 
cream! How the girls would stare if they 
saw and tasted it. You know we drink 
chalk and water in London, grandma.”’ 

‘-Bless my soul !”’ cried the old lady. 

‘(They carry it round in cans and call it 
milk, but it is chalk and water all the 
same,” she said laughingly. “And now, 
dear, you must tell me all about yourself— 
why, we have done nothing but talk about 
foolish me, since Icame! Are you quite 
happy, grandma, and do you like being 
housekeeper to a grand ear! ?”’ 

“Very much, my dear,’’ sald the old 
lady, with a touch of dignity. “It isa most 
important and responsible post,” and she 
stroked the smooth white hand she atill 
held. 

‘*] should think so,’’ said Margaret, with 
quick sympathy. “Keeping any kind of 
house must be a tremendous affair, but 
keeping such an enormous place as this— 
why, grandma, it is like a town, there seems 
no end to it!”’ 

The old lady nodded proudly. 

“Yes, Leyton Court is a very grand place, 
my dear,’’ she assented. ‘I suppose it’s 
one of the grandest, if not the grandest, in 
the country. You shall go over it some 
day when the ear] is away.”’ ‘ 

“The earl, yes,” said Margaret. “It was 
very kind of him to let me come,” 

Mrs. Hale tossed her head. 

“Ob, my dear, he knows nothing about 
it!’ she said. ‘Bless me, the earl is too 
great a person to know anything about the 
goings on of such humble individuals as 
you and me, I am my own mistress in 
my own apartments, my dear, and quite at 
liberty to have my own granddaughter 
stay with me,” 

“Ot course,’’ said the girl quickly. “And 
is he nice ?—the earl, I mean,’’ 

‘Nice!’ repeated the old lady, as if there 
were something disrespectful in the word, 
“Well, ‘nice’ is scarcely the word—l’ve 
only seen him half-a-dozen times since I 
came, so I can’t say what he’s like; but he 
was very pleasant then—in his way, my 
dear.’’ 

Margaret opened her eyes, 

“Not half-a<iosen times in five years? 
Then he doesn’t live here always ?’’ 

‘‘Not always. Heisin Spain or Ireland 
some parts of the year, but he lives at the 
Court during most of the summer. You 
see, my dear, great folks like the KFarl of 
Ferrers keep to themselves more than 
humble people. The earl has bis own 
apartments—you can see them from the 
drive; they run along the terrace—and his 
own particular servants. Excepting Mr. 
Stibbings, the butler, and Mr. Larkhall, 
his valet, and the footman, none of us see 
anything of his lordship.”’ 

“He is quite like a king, then?” said the 
girl musingly. 

‘Quite,’ assented the old lady approv- 
ing; ‘quite like king, as you say; and every- 
body in (Leyton Ferrers regards him as 
one. Why, the Queen herself couldn’t be 
more looked up to or feared !”’ 

The girl pondered over this. You don’t 
meet many earls and dukes in the National 
Art Schools, and this one possessed an at- 
mosphere of novelty for Margaret. 

“And does he live here all alone?” ashe 
asked. 

‘All alone; yes.’”’ 

“In this great place? How lonely he 
must be !’’ 

“No, my dear,’’ said the old lady. “Great 
people are never lonely; they are quite— 
quite diflerent to us humble folks,’”’ 

Margaret smiled to herself at the naive 
assertion. 

“J thought he would have had some re- 
lations to live with him. Hasn’t he any 
sons—children ?”’ 

Mrs, Hale shook her head. 

“No, no children! There was a son, but 
he died! There is a nephew, Lord Blair 
Leyton, but he and the ear! don’t agree, 
and he has never been here, though, of 
course, he will come into the property when 
his uncle dies, which won’t be for many a 
long year, I hope.’’ 

“Blair Leyton; and be’s a lord too—’ 

“A viscount,’’ said the old lady. ‘‘I don’t 
like to speak ill of a gentleman, especially 
one I don’t know, but I am afraid his 
young lordship is—is—”’ 
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“Well, Mr. Stibbings has spoken of him. 
Mr. Stibbings—a perfect gentleman, my 
dear—is good enough to drop in and take a 
cup of tea sometimes, and he has told me 
about young Lord Blair! You see, he has 
been in the family a good many years, and 
knows all its history. He says that the 
earl] and the young nepbew never did get 
on together, and that the young man is, oh, 
very wild indeed, my dear! The earl and 
he have only met two or three times, and 
then they quarrelled—quarrelied dread- 
fully. I daresay the earl feels the loss of 
his son, and that makes it hard for him to 
get on with Lord Blair. But he is really a 
very wicked young man, | am sorry to 
say.’”’ 

‘““What does he do?’’ asked Margaret. 

The old lady seemed rather puzzled how 
to describe a young man’s wickedness to 
an innocent girl. 

“Well, my dear, it would be easier, per- 
haps, to say what he doesn’t do!’’ she said 
at last. 

Margaret laughed softly. 

“Poor young man,” she said gently. ‘It 
must be bad to be so wicked !’’ 

The old lady shook her head severely. 

“T don’t know why you pity him, my 
dear,’’ she said. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the girl siowly, 
“Perhaps some peoplecan’t help being bad 
you know grandma! Oh, here are my things 
coming! Now I can show you one of my 
pictures!’ and she jumped up gleefully, 
and commenced unfastening the brown. 
paper parcel. “I did think of carrying 
it, but lam glad I didn’t, for it was warm, 
and I met with an unpleasant adventure 
on tke road when the parcel might have 
been in the way—ob, I didn’t tell you, 
grandma—lI saw such a terrible tight—a 
Aghét, think of it—as I came here!”’ 

“A fight, my dear?” exclaimed the old 
lady. 

“Yos,’’ nodded Margaret. ‘Between two 
men, and what made it worse, one was a 
gentieman. 

“A gentleman, Margaret! Gentlemen do 
not fight, my dear!’’ 

“So I thought,’”’ she said naively. “But 
this one does anyway. And fights very 
well,” she added. “At least he knocked 
the other one down—a great tall fellow—as 
if he had been shot. 

‘*Bless my heart! Where was this?’ 

“Ob! justin the village here. The ma: 
—he was an ill-tempered fellow, I’m sure, 
with such a dreadful face—kicked a poor 
dog, and the gentleman who was near 
fought bim for it.’’ 

‘“i00d gracious me! And, of course, you 
ran away?’’ 

The girl laughed rather strangely. 

“No, I didn’t, grandma. I oughtto have 
done so, but—well I didn’t, I wish I bad, 
for the creature had the impudence to 
speak to mel’’ 

“W hat—the man?”’ aghast. 

“The gentleman. He came across the 
road and begged my pardon. I’d got the 
poor dog in my arms you s@e, and | sup- 
pose—well, I don’t know why he spoke, 
but perhaps it was because being a gentle- 
man, he felt ashamed of himseif. It he 
didnt at first, I think he did when he 
went away,’’ she added, with a laugh; and 
a blush, as she remembered the words that 
had flown like darts of fire from her lips, 
“Oh, it was shameful! His face was cut and 
there was blood’’—she shuddered —“on his 
collar. He was a very handsome young 
man, too, I wonder who he was? Did ] 
tell you he came down by the same train 
as I did?’ 

Mrs. Hale shook her head. 

“No one | know, my dear,’ she said, 
“None of the gentry hereabouts will fight 
with any one, least of all a common man, 
A tall man, with an ugly face——” 

“Oh, very ugly and evil looking—I think 
they called him Pyke.”’ 

“Pyke—Jem Pykel’’ said Mra, Hale, 
“Oh, I know him; «@ dreadful bad charac- 
ter my dear. I’m not surprised at his 
kicking a dog, or fighting either. He's one 
of our worst men—a poacher and athief, so 
they say. I wonder he didn’t get the best 
of it!” 

“He got the very possible worst of it,” 
said Margaret with an unconscious tone otf 
satistaction. ‘‘There’s the picture, grand- 
ma! And where will you hang it?’ 

It was a clever littie picture; a bit of a 
London street, faithfully and carefully 
painted, and instinct with grace and fee! 


” 


ing. 

The old lady of course did not see al! 
its points, but she was none tie less proud 
and delighted, and stood regarding it 
admiring awe that re ered ber spr 
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EVENING POST. 


‘Get me a hammer and a nail, grandma,” 
she said, after a moment, “and I'll put it in 
a good light; the light Is everything, you 
know.” 

A hammer and pall were brought and 
the picture hung, and they went out into 
the garden, and presently the girl was 
singing like a nightingale from her over- 
brimming heart. 

But suddenly she stopped and looked 
into the room where the old lady had re- 
turned to see to the unpacking and un- 
casing off the clothes which had travelled 
in the unpretending Gladstone bag. 

“Oh, grandma, | beg your pardon! I for- 
got! Perhaps the earl won't like my sing- 
ing?”’ 

Mra. Hale laughed, 

“The earl! My dear he ts right at the 
other end of the building and could scarce- 
ly bear a brass band from here! But come 
now, Margaret and have somesupper. You 
must go to bed early after your long jour- 
ney, or you won't eow the seed early for 
those rows I want to see in your pretty 
cheeke!”’ 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 
a - 

How AMBRIOA Was Namxkp, — The 
witty Irishwoman who acquiesced in the 
statement that she was notan American 
by saying that ahe “understood that the 
real ones were red,’’ was not far astray in 
her opinion, 

In «a recently published work on the 
“Discovery of the Origin of the Name of 
Aierica,”’ it is conclusively shown that, 
not only were the red men the original 
Americans, but that they also called them- 
selves by that name. 

For nearly four hundred years the civi- 
lized world has held to the belief that the 
name of the new world was bestowed in 
honor of an fimpostor,} the Florentine 
pilot, Amerigo Vespucci, The investiga- 
tions of this author seem to relieve Ves- 
pucel of any share In the appropriation of 
another’s fame 

The similarity between his Christian 
name and the aboriginal name of the con- 
tinent led to the blunder on the part of 
those who confounded the two words, and 
from that blunder followed the crime of 
claiming for him the honors of a discov- 
orer, 

It was Charles i., King of Spain, who 
was also Cheries V., Emperor of Germany, 
that gave the name America to the New 
World, instructing his cartographer, (ie- 
rard Mercator, to write the name over the 
entire Southern Continent, in honor of its 
discoverer, “the late vice-King and Lord 
High Admiral Don CObristopher Colum- 
bus”’ 

America, or “Amaraca” as it was origi- 
nally written, was the rich country now 
known a8 Peru and adjacent States. The 
derivation of the word is from “amaru,”’ 
which was the name of the cross, the em- 
blem of life and sanctity, and ‘‘ca,’’ mean- 
ing land. “Amaraca”’ was the “holy coun- 
try,’’ ruled by the Incas, at once Its high 
priests and kings, who were solemnity in- 
vested with the sacred “amaru’’ on being 
initiated as children of the sun. 

The national name appears on the early 
charts of the country under various forms, 
“A maraca,”’ “Aumarca,” ‘“Tamaraqua,’’ ete, 
with prefixes as ‘“Cax-Amaraca,’”’ “And- 
Amaraca,’’ e6tc., and survives to the pres- 


ont day in the Venezuelan “Maracaibo,” 
—_ . -__ 


MorHkks-IN Law.—To support the Idea 
that motbers in-law have never been favor- 
ably regarded, ethnologists tell us that a 
singular custom, which @nacts that a man 
shall never look upon the face of his mother- 
in-law after he is once married, prevails 
AMODYg NUMEOUs Savage POOples apparent- 
ly widely sundered by geographical dis- 
tribution and differences of race, 

The custom obtains among the Caffres of 
South Atrica, among several Australian 
tribes, and among many Polynesians—a 
fact which so6 people assume to point to 
a common origin of these races, but which 
otbers look upon as testimony of the exis 
tence of a natural law, a4 4 piece of wisdom 
indiyenous to each of these countries, and 
the direct growth of individual 6x perierrece, 

The custom being found in such widely 
Keparated continents as Africa and Austra- 
lia is considered as proving that It must 
have been suggested by some common ne- 
cessity of human nature, and reasons are 
not wanting to show why savages discov. 
ered it was better fora tian notto look upon 


his mother-in-law—primarlly, say the sup 


port rs of this theory, Decause his mother- 
in-law was @ picture in anticipation of what 
his wife was kely to te 
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Bric-a-Brac, 

“A” anpD “E”.—Oovarruvias, a queer 
old Latin writer, after others of his achool, 
discovered that when the male children 
are born they cry out with an A, being the 
first vowel of the word Adam, while the 
the female infants preter the letter KE, in al- 
lusion to Eve; and we may add (that, by 
the pinch of a negligent nurse, they may 
probably learn all their vowels, 

A Fikk WitH Icn-—A very popular le- 
gend of St. Patrick, the Patron Saint of Ire- 
land, who tound bis way to the Emerald 
Isle about the year 380 a.p., tells that he 
and his followers one cold morning tound 
themselves on a mountain without a fire 
to cook their break fast or warm their partly 
frozen fingers. The Saint, taking no notice 
whatever of their complaints or of the ab- 
sence of combuatible materials, desired his 
followers to collect a pile ef ice and snow- 
balls, which they having done, he breathed 
upon the masa, and forthwith it became a 
pleasant fire. 





SuPKRSTITIOUS:—In some parts there Ia 
a superstition that if you put on your right 
stocking, right shoe, and right trousers leg 
betore the left you will never have tooth- 
ache, To put a double nut in your pocket, 
to pare your finger-nalls and toe-nalls and 
wrap the parings in a paper, also are charms 
againat the toothache. In other partathere 
isa custom of calling the toothache the 
“love pain,” tor which the sufferer is not 
entitled to any commiseration; whether he 
or she fully consents to this may perhaps 
be doubted, 

A WiLr Merownant.—A Now York 
merchant, whose life was made miserable 
by visits of travelling saleman, has inven- 
ted a scheme for out Inanceuvring the fra 
ternity. At his store door, under a big 
hand which points up 4 carpeted stairway, 
is the legend: “Entrance for salesmen,” 
Thestairs wind, but the way for drum- 
mers is pointed out by another hand at the 
head of the stairs. The salesman who fol- 
lows ita mute direction is presently oon- 
fronted by two more, One points down @ 
stairway and the other points out into the 
street. 

Tuk BReAsTPIN.—Ladios will perhaps 
be astonished to learn the name of the 
trinket fastening for the collar or necktie 
originally signified a spit for roasting meat. 
Bacon says of Simnel, who had been pro- 
claimed King of Ireland, but had been ta- 
kon prisoner, “He was taken into service 
to a base office in his—the king's kitchen; 
so that he had turned a broach that had 
worn acrown,.”’—I!lenry VII. ‘This use of 
the word became extended #0 as to include 
anything pointed in the same manner as 
awaplt. The plain pointed pin that tastened 
a lady’s dress was said to broache it. In 
tine those fastenings were made oroamen- 
tal, and the spelling modernized into 
brooch. 

“Tune Urrge Croust.’’—The origin of 
“upper crust,’ used a4 @ slang term for the 
higher ranks of soclety appears to 06 ws fol- 
lows:—Long ago the upper crust of @ loaf 
ot bread was the orthodox part to place be- 
fore distinguished visitors, In Wynkyn 
de Worde’s “Boke of Keruings’’—carving 

are these directions: — “Than take a lofe 
in your lyfle pare ye lofe 
rounde aboute; then cut the ouer cruste to 


hande, and 


your souerayne, and cut the nether crust, 
an { voyde the parynge, and touch the lofe 
nomore atter itis so serued.’”’ In Mr, Fur- 
nevall’s Oiden Time’ some ancient direc- 
tions are quoted, e.g: —lirst pare the quar 
ters of the lofe round all about, than kutte 
the upper erust for your BKOUGTAYN6—#OVer- 
6ign—and to him alowt,”’ 


APiLuecKy Bino.—The kingbird of the 
United States is a plucky little fellow. He 
has «4 great objection to birds of prey and 
feathered buliuesin general. When there- 
fore he sees a hawk or an eagle within 
measurable distance of his family, he bold- 
ly salliosw forth to assail it, and usually suc- 
coods in driving it away. He knows a 
4rick or two that he turns to good account 
in these encounters, For example, he will 
skillfully contrive to seat himself on the 
back of the bird he is attacking, and from 
this safe quarlor he will deliver his blows 


Vigorous! y and often. In short, it is this 


pertinacity of his which makes bliyyer and 
stronger birds avoid him, rather than be 
exposed to the worry and torment of his 
vigilant and shifty method of assault He 
goes out of his way to met 4 ris ilkely 
to come near With tost @® Intent 44% 4 FTuie 
he returns the nijuer ‘ r actu- 
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WOULD YOU FORGET? 





HY ST RIE MM. REAT, 





Raoppose (inlivion’sewelling tide came drifting past 


your door, 

That you could dip Inte Ite feod—forget what's gone 
before, 

That you could drown in Ite vast deptha, the yeare 


you ued to know 
With all the gifte they brought to you, of sorrow, 
joy or ®oe 


Would you to tose the memory of some unhappy 
time, 

Vorego the blessedness tt Is, to dream of tiles aot 
lime? 

Would you, to save yourself some pangs that reco! 
lection brings, 

Contented be to never hear the ewlet of dead joys 
singe’ 


May-—if tu all the years that ile back of the present’. 
relga, 

There came to you some touch of love, that carried 
In tle train 

A miiiton different miseriee and passionate regrets, 

You'd scorn ta -eek the dull reiease the soul from 

Lethe wets 


The Rose-and Thorn 


AUTHOR 





nY THE OF “A KRITTER REKOK- 


ONING,” “RY OCRHOOKKED PATHS," 


“HH RATHED IN VELVET,"’ 


“ONLY ONK LOVE,” 





OMAPTER VIII, 


THEN Colonel de Briant booked his 
stall t hearthe new prima donna, 
thesecond nightatler bis return frou 

his tong Almerican tour, ie had not the least 
lion who it was (hat he waa going to listen 
to; and though be was @etruck with the like 
ness on Lucia'’a first entrance, It never oc- 
curred to bin that Md'ie, Fernande and 
Dandie Gaspard were one and the same, 
until be saw the glanee of recognition as 
her eyes met his, 

Then bis beart beat wildly, and he @ald 
to hilinaell: 

“Itisehel l wonder if she is married? 
If noteheshall be imy wife! Timnight have 
remembered Gilette’# sudden craze for the 
ebild,”’ he thought angrily, “If L bad only 
goton her track at the first, it would have 
been all easy enough. lt willbeadiflerent 
matter altogethernow. Mademoiselle Fer- 
nande will have learned to hold ber own 
pretty well by this time. By heavens— 
what asuperb creature she has grown! | 
wonder if that voung Speightis anywher: 
about yet? Ll always thought there was a 
little tenderness in that quarter, Mere 
bread-and-butter faney, 1 daresay. They 
would be the first to laugh at it themselves 
now, IT suspect."’ 

He tad been anold habitue of Madame 
Gilette’s house long before he had met her 
at Giraften Hall, aod, soon as be found 
out toat Feroande was that lady's protege, 
he nade up bis mind to resume his Sunday 
Vinite there, 

His tactics however did not end here, If 
Colonel de Briant’s forty-five years were 
AgAINet hin in one respect, they were an 
advantage in another, for they had eon 
ferred upon him confidence, experience, 
oaltn judgment, prudence, and, above all, 
pationos; and, with these excellent 
qualitiosto help him, be hoped to oring: bis 
present undertaking tow successful terin- 
Imation, 

“If donot win her, it shall not be = for 
lack of trying!’ be muttered, as he bowled 
down the Welitogton Road in) a bansou, 
after leaving Madame Gilette’s on the San 
dayalternoou. “l don’t think | should be 
over-rerupulousif any one camein ury way; 
and Po hope to goodness young Speight 
won'tturn up, for hisown ake, until that 
irl ie Mrea.de Brian’ 

Madaine tiilette and Dandie had their 
brem fast @ariier than usual the next morn- 
Ing, for they were to cateb @ inid-day train 
that would take thems direer to the Lake 
Country—their first halting-piace, and there 
were still pany little arrangements to see 
to before starting, 

“Why, Dandie,’ said Madame, lay ing the 
letter she had been reading upon tue break 
fast-tabie, “surely this tnust mean another 
poor vied to your oharma, although he 
does noleay sol’ 

*Whhowu ta it frou, dear?” asked Dandie 
tran quilly. 

“brow Colonel de Briant. It ta quite a 
touching appeal! tle says it was eo de 
lightful to meettwo old friends yesterday 
that he is anxious to see more of them. He 
calls hiiomelf a lonely waif—faney the Col- 
one! posing asa ionely wail!—and aske me 
to take pity on bir, and allow bim to meet 
us soinewhere during the autuinn., The 
real obJect of Lis letter eomes In at the close, 
Lord Kuaresborough, it Beets, has offered 
hin the loan of bis yacht for the autumn 
and the Colonel sUggests that we should 
spend November and December cruising in 
the Mediterranean, and asks ine to elect 
the ladies of the party, four in number. 
Sbould you like it?’ 

Dandie did not anew er, for the contents 
of the letter had aroused Strange and 
fusing reflections. 

When ee at last raised her even she 
found Madame was watebing her , 
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THE SATURDAY 


Dandie slowly. “This proposition means 
wore than you imagine, The fact te, Col- 
one! de Briant has twice asked me to be- 
come his wite. I never told you tnia, be- 
cause | wanted to forget it myself, if pos- 
sible. I used to be afraid of hii two years 
ago at Cloton, and I’m not sure that l’ve 
got overit even now.” 

“OF oourse you 
times?” 

“| did the firat time, but on the second 
occasion | ran away withoutgiving Lim any 
answer.”’ 

“Avd that was really one of the things 
that Induced you to leave Cluton?” 

Dandie nodded, 

“flow odd that you never told me about 
et” 

“Well, | was thoroughly afraid of him, 
] imagined that he could inake every one 
do exactly a8 he wished, and | was afraid 
that, if IT vold you he wanted ine to marry 
him, you would take his part, end try to 
persuade tne todo as he wished!” 

“Foolish eniid!” 

“You, | know that now; but just at that 
time several events had cecurred to make 
ine nervous and low-#pirited. OF course 
I'tn not afraid of bim any longer; but even 
now I have a superstitious dread of him, 
If | were a Scotchworan, 1 should believe 
the feeling that comes over ine now and 
again to bea foreboding of somecrue! treat- 
ment from bio in the future!" 

“And yet he is an unusually pleasant 
companion.” 

“| know that!” cried Dandie Impetuous- 
lv. “itis not that I don’t itke bim; I like 
him very well indeed; but Iam afraid he 
might persuade ne into the belief that I 
like bin morethan Ido, He le so nice to 
bewith, so thoughtlul and tender in = his 
ways, such charining coupany; and then 
one must ad eire hit for tis cool daring 
and courage—’’ 

“Why, Danidie,’’ exclaimed Madame, 
laugoing heartily, ‘1 do believe you are in 
love with the mant’ 

“No, dear,’’ the girl answered earnestly; 
“Tam notin the leoastin love with bit; 
but he fascinates ine when | am in his 
company; and, if 1 were to see too much of 
him, bemight take inne off iny guard one 
day, and lead ine to give a promise that 1 
should regret all tiny life,”’ 

“Hut, if you really admire him #60 much, 
why should you regret going a step further 
and loving tim?’? 

“Ah, but Il should never love him! He 
might overcoine tiy reason, but he would 
never reach my heart. Besides, I could not 
break faith with Jack,’ 


“) did not know how that affair was with 
you,” said Madane quietly. “You speak 
of him #o seldom that T thought perhaps 
you were trying to forget bin,” 

“No; Lahall never do that!” answered 
Dandie gently. “Even if he never comes 
to fulfil his promise, | shall not forget him, 
Looking back now, our love-making seems 
just 4 happy childish dream; and perhaps 
when we ineet again, if we ever do meet, 
weasball both awake to the fact that we are 
quite different froin what we expected each 
ovoer to be,’’ 

“In which case?” interrogated Madame, 

“In which cate LT shail take the first 
chance of letting biun Know that L look 
upon the past as cbildish folly, and that he 
is free to choose aA wife where he pleases. 
In «a long separation, like this of ours, it is 
odd what a alo of romance gathers round 
(he absentone, Now in my mind’s eye 
John Speight seems to bea very god tor 
beauty, and a hero for valor; | have made 
such a prodigy of bim in iv own imagina- 
tion that all olher men seein to be oom. 
inonplace by comparison, What will be 
the probable consequence? Why, when I 
ineethbim, the reality will be so inferior to 
the nan of tiny poetic fancy that my idol 
will topple frou its pedestal at once,’’ 

“And then, Dandie?’’ 

“Why, and then’’—she spoke in mock 
disinay, though her volee still vibrated with 
feellog—then my heart will be a shrine 
without an idol,” 

“And «a very good state for a heart to be 
in, iy dear, because then you can replace 
thetdol by another, which will be more 
satisfactory than having the niche ocoupied 
by a useless shadow,”’ 

“Now don't let us be sentimental any 
inore,”? said Dandie, with sudden resolution, 
sbut make up our minds about this invita- 
Pon of Colonel de Briant’s.”’ 

“That, my dear, 1 leave entirely with 
you. You say that the man attracts and 
repel@ vou atthe same time, It 18 a state 
of mind | don’t understaad—whbich is not 
to be woudered at, a8 vou don't seem to 
understand it yourself; so 1 won't) under- 
take the responsibility of keeping you apart 
or throwing you together, You must settle 
the point for yourself,’ 

“Do you know, | have «a presentiment 
that where Colonel de Briant is concerned 
he will settle all points himself, We may 
make up our minds not to see muen of him 
but, If he decides otuerwise, we nay save 
ourselves (he troubie of forming a resolu- 
tion In the matter, for he will certainly end 
by baving things just as he wishes,” — 

“You are giving me the horrors, my 
child!’ erted Madame tragically. “You 
Will impress ine with the belief that he is 
Mephistopheles in disguise, if you go on 
like this much longer.’ 

“l have an idea,” exclaimed Dandie; “we 
will write ‘Yea’ and ‘No’ on slips of paper, 


refused him both 
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EVENING POST. 


fear the Colonel's influence should lead me 
to pick the wrong one!” said Dandie grave- 
1 . 

"tademe knitted her brows and looked 
disturbed as the gir! proceeded to call in 
tne gray-haired o.d Frsnchman, who acted 
as butler at St, John’s Wood and as courier 
on the Continent. 

‘Baptiste, will you oblige me by putting 
your hand into this jar, and drawing out 
one of the slips of paper you wil) find in- 
side?” 

‘Certainly, Ma’amselle,” replied Bap- 
tiste, doing as he was bidden, without a 
sign of surprise on his face. 

**Now,”’ sald Dandie—“now for it!” 

Madame was really impressed by tne 
girl's nonsense, and watched the unfold- 
ing of the paper with great interest, — 

“No!” sbrieked Dandie, dancing wildly 
round the room in irrepressible gladness, 
As she passed behind Madame’s chair, 816 
caught that lady round the neck and nearly 
choked ber in her intense delight; then she 
ran out of the room, and up-stairs to her 
dressing-table, and laid both her bands 
upon her little casket and whispered: 

“I'm #0 giad, Jack—so glad!” 

At this point she caught sight of her face 
in the looking-glass, and discovered tnat 
her eyes were full of tears, This discovery 
calmed her at once, and she took herself to 
task for her folly; but, all the same, the 
feeling of relief iasted through the day. 

> « ” . * + 

Madame Gilette bad taken a charming 
cottage, with picturesque thatch gables and 
obtrusive bay-windowsa, It was situated in 
the prettiest part of the Lake Country, and 
they bad tnade up their minds to stop there 
for six weeks, 

The place was a little paradise, although 
the cottage was so sinall, and the gabies 
and windows were 80 large, that one in- 
stinetively wondered how much of the 
building would have been left if they bad 
heen lopped off, 

A week had passed, and Dandie was 
beginning to know just a little about the 
neighborhood, and to long to extent her 
rausbles miles away beyond those inde- 
scribably beautiful purple hills that shut in 
the view all around ber. 

She stood at the little garden-gate, clad in 
her simple cotton gown, one warm August 
morning, with a large white uinbrella over 
her head, wondering how the valley looked 
from the topmost point of the range on the 
opposite side of the lake, and trying to 
wake herself believe that it did not look so 
well asthe bill looked from her stand point; 
but, all the same, she would have liked to 
xo up and make sure. 

However, sue knew that was impossible; 
she could not undertake such a cliinb as 
that alone, and it was useless to think of 
getting Madaine up seach a height. 

W hile she stood gazing at the hill, with a 
longing expression in her clear gray eyes, 
and her face in a softened light, from the 
shadow cast by the uinbrella, a young man 
suddenly came round the bend of the road, 
not more than adozen yards from where 
she stood, 

He bad an artist’s light Knapsack strap- 
ped on his shoulders, and be was evidentiy 
eager to reach 8oine place in a given time, 
judging by the speed at which be was walk- 
1tgte 

When be saw Dandie standing there, with 
that rapt look on ber face, he stopped to 
admire, and put up is nand to warm his 
companion, who was coining along at some 
distances behind, to advance quietly. 

The companion complied, wondering 
very much What was causing tne eloquent 
pantomime on tbe part of bis friend, until 
he reached his side, when he broke the 
spell by exclaiming: 

“By all that’s lucky and a-propos!’’ 

(>), course Dandie turned, and of course 
the young nan wasangry for a moment 
with his impetuous friend; but his wrath 
changed to Intense pleasure when he saw 
his friend go boldly forward and claim ao- 
quaintance with the glorious creature at the 
gate, 

‘‘Hlow glad I am to meet you!” exclaimed 
de Brian “I've been inthe hotel here 
three days, and was getting s0 bored as to 
be a positive nuisance to yself and every 
one about 106, Ask Whaite here if I have 
not been alinost unbearabie as a coimpan- 
jon. Mr. Felix Whaite, Mademoiselle 
Fernande’—the young man bowed low, 
“It is a pleasure indeed to come across you, 
a real sister-of-inercy,to help me to recover 
wy Spirits, Is Madame Gilette down here 
with you?’’—innocently. 

“Yes,” replied Dandie; “I dare say she 
will be down-stairs by this time, I have 
not got her into regular county habits yet, 
you see, Will you come in and see her?”’ 

In spite of her old prejudice, she couid 
not help feeling a little glad to see the Col- 
nel. He had come exactly at the right 
time, when she was beginning to feel the 
need of a sympathetic companion. 

“IT should like to do so very much in- 
deed,’’ he answered, with a comical side- 
wlance at W haite; ‘but my triend isin such 
a violent hurry to get to the top of some- 
where or otber before the mist rises that I 
ain afraid Pe 

“Don’t trouble about that!’ exclaimed 
Whaite, “I can make my sketch just as 








aud put them into one of the china jars, | 
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well some other day,”’ 

“Oh, very well then,’ said Colonel de 
Briant resignedly; “but 1 did not know! 
You remember, you saii——" 

“Mademoiselle, you will believe me 
when I say that my sketch can wait?” 

Dandie amiled, and led tue way up the 
bath between the clumps of shrubs and 
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greetings and Introductions were over, 

“I came down three days and I did 
not fiad you out atall; it was baite who 
did that. Hestopped at your gate jast now, 
absolutely enthralled at the beauty of the 
prospect.’’ 

Madame looked mystified, and Whaite 
blushed and told his friend to ‘‘drop chaf.- 
fing a fellow.”’ 

“By-the-by,’’ said the Colonel, ‘‘speak- 
ing of finding you out reminds me that I 
did not see your names in the visitor’s list 
yesterday.” 

“No; that was Mademoliselle’s doing, 
Shbe would tnsist on our keeping incog, 
down here; sne ssid we might as well stay 
in town if we were to be overrun with visi- 
tors morning, noon and night; and 80 we 
gave our names in as Brown—or was it 
Jones, Dandie? But I believe she is get- 
ting a little weary of the monotony, in spite 
of the scenery, although she won’t own 
it”? 

De Briant’s eye brightened as he turned 
to Dandie, and he said: 

‘‘Has the placid beauty of the scenery be- 
come monotonous 80 B00n 7” 

“No, not monotonous, only tantalizing,” 
answeied Dandie quickly. ‘‘I see it all at 
a distance, and I feel that I want to pene- 
trate into the very heart of it.’’ 

“But there is no reason why you should 
not get at it. Tuere are very few spots 
in this district that a lady cannot reach on 
foot, and, if she chooses to have a pony, 
the matter is much the easier for her, 
W haite has a sister staying at the hotel,and 
she generally goes with him on his expedi- 
tions This one to-day was to have n 
rather astiff climb; soshestayed at home for 
onoe, If you really want to see the country 
thoroughly, I can’t suggest a better plan 
than for you tojoin Whaite; he knows every 
inch of these bills and dales,.”’ 

“It you would!’ exclaimed Whaite, so 
rapturously that they all laugned. 

“It is very generous of you; putI don’t 
tbink I could impose on your good nature 
so far,” said Dandie hesitatingly. ‘1’m 
afraid I might interfere with your work in 
sorne way.”’ 

“Indeed you would do nothing of the 
sort,’’ he cried enthusiatical) y. 

He so evidently meant what he said that 
Dandie consented; and Miss Whaite came 
down that very evening, in the cool dusk, 
with a fleecy wrap over her dinner-gown, 
to be introduced to the addition to the 
sketching-party. 


CHAPTER IX, 


ELIX WHAITE fell madly, desperate- 

ly in love with Dandie, a8 was to be 

expected, seeing that sne was a very 
beautiful woman, and he a romantic young 
inan,and that be spent day after day in her 
society in the midst of scenery beautiful 
enough to call forth sentimental feelings in 
a harder heart than his. 

Dandie was becoming quite accustomed 
to this mute worship of very young men, 
and accepted his mild adoration in a pleas- 
ant matter-of-course way, that would have 
effectually checked any hope of its ever 
being returned even if he had been the 
most conceited of young men instead of 
being one of the humblest. 

Miss Whaite proved a pleasant acqualnt- 
ance—intel.ectual, but not a blue-stucking, 
sensible, but not aggressively strong- 
ininded—a good example of feminine com- 
non sense. 

Sie was abouttwenty-five years of age, 
and provided the necessary prudence and 
forethought to ballast the wiid spirits of 
Dandie and Feiix in their scrambling 6x- 
peditions among the hills, 

Had it not been for her, those incautious 
young people would have been bogged 
daily, and have lost their way hourly, in 
the intoxicacion of physical delight result- 
Ing from mountain air, bracing exercise, 
health, and youth. 

Colonet de Braint was,onthe whole,satis- 
fied with the progress of events, 

He considered hitnself to be particalarly 
clever in baving made Whaite the osten- 
sible leader of the party; for Le knew that 
Dandie would have taken fright if he had 
suggested organizing these daily trips bim- 
self, 

Mr. Gray had been compelled to tell him 
that Dandie’s main reason tor running 
away troin Cluton had been her fear of 
bim., 

The good-natured clergyman would 
hardly bave been 80 very plain-spoken but 
for the Coionel’s extreine anxiely to know 
the girl’s whereabouts; he had been so very 
pressing in his request to Le told where 
she had gone that Mr, Gray was obliged to 
give him his real reason for withholding 
the information. 

Rewembering this now, the Colonel bad 
the tact to see that it would be waste of 
time to make love to Dandie until be had 
carefully prepared the way by removing 
her old prejudice against him, 

Consequently he was content to take sec- 
ond place with ber as yet, satisfied to look 
on at the comedietta being played by her 
and Whaite, knowing well that there was 
nothing to fear froin that sort of thing, and 
feeling that his day had not been altogether 
wasted if Dandie turned supplicatingly & 
him to settle a point of discussion. 

If he could make her trust in him, if she 
could be made to feel that she could lean 
safely upon him in any dilemma, he knew 
it would be agreat deal gained; so he pa- 
tiently waited for his plans to mature. 

The party of four nad started from Laure! 
Lawn, a8 Madame Gilette’s temporary res! 
dence was called, ata quarter to nine o'clock 
and they had been walking uphill most 
of the time ever since, and it was now hall- 
past ten. At last, when they reached & 
tempting patch of level turf, Dandie sioppe4 
resolutely, and said: 


“It is of no use! I can’t goa step farther 
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without something to eat! If you don't let 
me bave a sandwich, Constance, I shall 
take off my boots and begin to nibble the 
soles!’” 

“But my resting-point is only just round 
the next bend of the bill, Miss Dandie!’ 
said Whaite. 

“So you bave been saying for the last 
mile and a ialf!’’ exclaimed Dandie rue- 
fully. “If youonly knew how awfully 
hungry I am, you would have pity on me! 
You are a fraud, sir! Only five miles in- 
deed! Why, l’in sure we have walked 
eight already — baven’t we, Colonel de 
Briant?” 

‘‘Now whatam 1 tosay?” said the Col- 
onel, with a perplexed air. “If I say ‘Yes,’ 
1 shall tell a falsehood, and if I say ‘No,’ I 
shall flatly contradict a lady.’’ 

“Well, go on,Mr. Whaite,’’ cried Dandie, 
laughing, and clutching her climbing-pole 
desperately; ‘but, if 1 suddenly collapse 
altoget er, mind you insist on the jury 
returning a verdict of ‘died of starva- 
tion!’”’ 

‘It is not mucb farther really, Dandie,” 
observed Constance consolingly; ‘I was 
here before with Felix, when he sketched 
in bis outline, If you are soawfully tired, 
Colonel de Briant will give you his arm up 
the next steep bit, and then we shall soon 
be there,” 

‘It is not that I’m so tired as that I am so 


hungry,” said Dandie, ploddin along 
sgain; “all I want is something to 
eat! I’m afraid, with all his good-nature, 


Colonel de Briant can’t that 
want.’”’ 

‘I’m afraid not, in spite of Miss Main- 
waring’s assertion as to the red men find- 
ing me good eating.” 

‘*] wonder what Miss Mainwaring would 
say if she were bere to see all this loveli- 
ness now,”’ remarked Dandie,giving a coin- 

orehensive look of admiration at the view 
below aud around ber. “I should think 
those adorers of the hideous must be struck 
dumb with a sense of their own folly when 
they find themselves in the midst of such 
beauty as this,’’ 

“I don’t believe this world contains a 
view capable of striking Miss Maiuwaring 
dumb!” returned the Colonel. “If f 
thought it did, I would devote my life to 
ti ding that view and taking her to see it. 
After that, should teel that f had not lived 
in vain.” 

The two girls laughed heartily, and Con- 
sianoe inquired: 

‘Is the lady such an insufferable horror 
as all that, Colonel de Briant?” 

“IT think so, Miss Whaite. She has a 
habit of Stating ber individual views as 
though they were the accepted doginas of 
intelligent bumanity, and as if any one 
thinking diflerently from her were alto- 
getber beneath contempt.” 

“She must be a charming sort of per- 
son!” 

“She is, I almost wonder si® never 
tried to improve your singing, Miss Dan- 
die,.”’ 

“She did the next thing to it,” said Dan- 
die, Swiling at the reoollection; ‘sie tried 
to persuade Madame Gilette to let me 


supply 


learn the part of Lucia under a mas- 
ler belonging to her own particular 
school,’’ 


De Briant laughed in his quiet way, as if 
the idea aunused bim., 

“And what did Madame answer?”’ 

“That she was quite satisfied with the 
tuition I had received,” 

“And now here is our camping-ground,”’ 
crieu Whaite, a8 they slowly passed round 
4 buge crag, and came out on to # sual) 
plateau, where luncheon was already 
laid. 

Lovely!” ejaculated Dandie at the sight 
of the food, *“*How did it get here?” 

W baite pointed to a shaggy little pony, 
and a wan resting a few yards off, 

“What a little giutton!’”’ cried Constance 
indignantly. “Spe is brought toone of the 
tinest views in the whole of the Lake Coun- 
try, and sbe fixes her «yes upon the pigeon 
pie and says, ‘Lovely!’” 

‘*] will »dmmire the view presently,dear,”’ 
said Dandie sweetly, ass8h6 sat down by 
the edge of tne tabise-cloth; ‘I cannot work 
up the proper degree of cathusiasm while I 
ain starving!” 

“Afterall, itisweli worth the climb,’’ 
remarked Coionel de Briant, a8 he leaned 
back against the rock, and lookéd straight 
before bim. “I Know of pbothing more 
iovely than this little pateh of Lake Coun- 
try.” 

Thy os; it makes one long to be a painter,”’ 
said Dandie, 

“*] should like to teach you,’”’ inurmured 
Felix, as be fixed his easel. 

“It would ve utter waste of timme,’’ she 
answered, “1 have no gilt whatever that 
way.”’ 

“You are quite gifted enough, Miss Dan- 
die,” said the Colonel emphatically; ‘if 
you were more talented than you are you 
would become oppressive. See bow atill 
the smoke from the littie steamer lies over 
the lake! Itiust be awfully hot down 
there, We bave the best of itup here in 
the breeze, There isa feeling in the air 
this morning that reminds me of # Brazilian 
Winter’s day.” 

**] do believe you have been 
corner of the giobe, Colonel de 
exciaimed Constance Whaite, 

“] bave seen wost that is worth seeing, 
Miss W haite.’’ 

“What a restiess disposition yours must 
be!’’ 

**It used to be,” 


into every 
Briant!”’ 








THE SATURDAY 


There was silence for some minutes, and 
Miss Whaite thought Colonel de Briant 
meant to drop the subject, 

He sat very still, with his eyes fixed 
upon the little steamer as it made its way 
awiftly across the intensely blue waters of 
the lake, 

Dandie glanced over at him inquisitive- 
ly; she wondered if she bad had anything 
do with that last wild-goose chase of 

a. 

The silence made her fee! self-conscious 
and awkward, 

She shifted ber position, and opened ber 
lips to ay eak; but he removed bis cigar from 
his lips and forestailed her, 

“Have you ever been unfortunate enough 
to go through a period of severe mental 
strain, Miss Whaite, or, to put it more in- 
telligibly, severe mental sorrow?” 

“T lostiny fatber and mother on the 
saine day; they died of cholera, out in 
India, when I was a child of fourteen. 
I was then left alone in the world, with 
that boy to take care of,’’ she answered suc. 
cinctly. 

“Bad enough, in all conscience; but you 
had to exert your faculties, you had to think 
and plau and arrange matters, If we could 
think rationally at such times, we should 
see that the necessity for exertion is the one 
thing that saves us froin ourselves in these 
trials, The last great trouble of iny life,the 
trouble that drove me away,from my own 
country, came upon ine unaccompanied by 
any such saving clause, lt did not bring 
with it a necessity for action, or even 
thought; it fell upon me suddenly, struck 
its one cruel biow, and left me with notb- 
ing to do but sit down and contemplate ny 
own wretchedness, Well, lsat and wor- 
ried until my misery became altmost un- 
bearable, and I came to the conclusion at 
last that 1 should either go mad or kill tny- 
self if I did not shake off the awful loth 
argy that was growing upon me. That was 
what sent meoff on my last journey to 
foreign parts—not so much innate restless- 
ness of disposition as my anxiety to get 
away from myseif and my sorrow,’’ 

There were some really artistic touches 
about the delivery of this speech, and the 

Jolonel, watching the nervous twitching 
of Dandie’s foot—he knew better than to 
look her in the face—thought he had done 
li very well indeed, 

“Judging by appearances, I should think 
you bad gotover that sorrow, whatever it 
was, by now,” said Felix, breaking in un- 
expectedly; you look as if nothing in the 
world could trouble you much nuw—as 
bard as nails, in fact,” 


‘My dear fellow, we don't all possess 
such an Ingenuous countenance as yours, 
and we don’t all wear our hearts on our 
sleeves, but we carry them witiin us never- 
theless; and Il am almost sure that, like the 
exotics in a hot-house, they become all the 
more tender and sensitive from the confine- 
ment. You Know an essence retains its 
sirength longerinacorked bottle than it 
exposed to the air.”’ 

“Felix thinks noone has a right to a 
secret Borrow but bimeelf,’’ remarked Migs 
W naite, who never missed an Opportunity 
of making fun of her brother’s romantic 
tendencies, 

“] suppose he thinks Tam an old fogey, 
and have no right to possess a heert or 
feelings,’’ replied de Briant, resuining his 
cigar with a smile, which was followed—it 
sxeeined in spite of himself—by a sigh of 
regret. 

He was unusually quiet after this, and 
Dandie watched him for a while, and won- 
dered why it had never occurred to her be- 
fore that be was to pitied for his uurequited 
love for berself. 

To his possible sufferings she had never 
given athought, until he had alluded to 
them to-day—for of course, though he had 
been too considerate even to glance at her 
while he spoke of it, this sorrow of his 
was caused by her sudden disappearance 
from Ciuton. 

They all dined at Laure! Lawn that even- 
ing, and after dinner, while Madame open- 
ly enjoyed her usual nap,and Miss W haite, 
drowsy after her climb,surreptitiously kept 
her couwpany, Dandie satdown at the piano 
at the farther end of the room, where the 
bright moonlight made her white tigure 
look ghost-like—lauips being taboved—and 
sang very softly to herself one little ballad 
after another; and as 8he sang Bhe gazed 
earnestiy at the lake, sparkling and gilnt- 
ing in the distance, 

How very lovely it was; how much she 
would have liked Jack \o see it just as it 
was then, and how odd it was that when 
she admired anything,or enjoyed anything 
more than usual, ber thoughts alwayve 
turned instinctively to Jack, in # wish that 
be conid share lt with her. 

Was he as loyal to her? she wondered, 
During the past month or two, sue nad 
heard a little of lifeon an Indian station, 
and, though her present fee ing for Jack 
was notclearly defined enough to makerer 
anxious On the subject of his bevavior, tis 
thought she would liketo kuow that he did 
not Inake «#4 reyular practice of dancing at- 
tendance on the prettiest young marriet 
woman within reach, which she understood 
was regarded a8 the “correct thing’? out 
there. 

Sue left off singing presently, and let her 
bands wander in lingeripg tenderness over 
tue KeY 4, 

Sbe was startled when the low tones of a 
familiar voice fell upon her ears froin the 
deep gioom betwee. the win lows, 
oW you #ID yikes at Home’ 
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upon the melody of your voice in the 
moonlight,’ as be charmingly expressed 
it, 80 1 came to hang upon it In an easy- 
chair.”’ 

Dandie laughed softly. 

“Will you please sing me that little 
song?’’ 

“Why do 
song?”’ 

‘Because I feel in a malting mood to- 
night, and I think that song, sung by you, 


you want just that one 


would complete the melting process, 
Please!” 

Dandie let her tingers wander off into 
the simple little melody, and then 
sang it as he had desired, “softly and 
low,’”’ 


He rose from his chairas she sang the 
first note, and !eaned with one arm on the 
piano, gazing down at her, 

Though she would not raise her eyes to 
bis, she kuew exactly how he was looking, 
how his lips were quivering, just as she 
had seen them quiver before when she was 
singing. 

The subtle influence of ber surround- 
ings, the gentle “lap, lap’ of the waters of 
the lake, the faint tremulous murmur of 
the leaves of the acacia-trees, the genuine 
pathos of the airand the words she was 
singing, and possibly the magnetic attrac- 
tion of a soul in sympathy, all combined 
tu produce a feeling of fictitious senti. 
ment, 

The last words of the homely little song 
died away ina mere sigh of melody, but 
the singer’ssoul was in them, 

De Briant did not say ‘Thank you,’’ but 
she was not surprised at that; she knew 
he was looking the thanks he would not 
speak, 

Siowly ber fingers wandered 
keya. 

He had left the piano now, his face was 
ona level with hers, and, struggle as she 
would against it, she felt compelled to meet 
his gaze; and, as her eyes turned to his,she 
lost all sense of Opposition, 

“Why are we so often deprived of the 
very thing we desire more than all the 
world?” he murmured, #0 quietly thatthe 
fascinated girl only just caught tre words, 
“Ah, Dandie, if you had only stayed—my 
little Dandie!’ 

llis face was quite close to hers now; she 
saw his dark eyes gleaming in the moon- 
light, she felt one hand fall yently upon 
her shoulder, 

A shiver ran through her as she felt bia 
breath on her cheek, yet her hands atill 
strayed instinctively over the keys, and 
sho was not conscious of any desire to move 


over the 


away from him, She was held—en- 
thrailed! 
Sne often wondered afterwards what 


words winigbt not have been spoken under 
the influence of the moment, what might 
not bave happened, if the drawing-room 
door bad not been suddenly opened, the 
lamp-light from the ball flooding the 
room, and Baptiste iminediately entering 
with lights, coflee, and the evening letters, 

The ladies atthe other end of the room 
awoke simultaneously; Felix, bringing «# 
faint odor of cigar-sinoke with hit, strolled 
in through the farther window; the Colonel! 
sauntered across the room to look at the 
letters which bad been sent down from the 
hotel for them, and Dandie, searcely her- 
kell, yet conscious of a distinet sense Of re- 
lief, broke forth into @ triuinpbant byron 
of rejoicing. 

“] liked the soft muse better,’’ said 
Felix, coming up behind ber “I have 
been leaning against the verandah, in the 
moonlight, Iistening to you for the last 
half-hour, And, do you know, 1 almest 
fancied you were conscious of tiny prerence 
during that last song, It sounded as if you 
were singing withthe knowledge that a 
xytnpathetic soul was 6ayverly listening for 


every note!”’ 
Dandie tooked at him for «# moment in 
kiience; then she burst into a peal of 


laughter that sounded ball-hysterical, 
*You havea wonderful gift for foding a 
sentimental side to everything,” sue said 
lightly. 
Nevertheless the words impressed her 
uucomfortably. Had ber heart responded 
to Colone: de Briant’s emotion? 


CHAPTER xX. 


THEN their guests were youe, Madame 

Gilette called Danelle frou: where 

B16 Wasa standing by the window, 

looking OUl across Lhe jake, Wilh an anXx- 
ious expression in her sweet eyes, 

* Dandie, my dear, [have tad & iiost iin- 


portant letter by this post,’ aie maid, as 





lotler that needs grave consideration [rou 
you before we answer it!’ 

” OP rou me?” exe anes Dandie wonder- 
ing ¥, a8 Bho Catnie aud took a low chair 


Opp ite to ber triend, “What ia it all 


| about?” 


Tiough she tried to look interested, her 
theugots were reallv still busy with that 
necrelanxiety of herk#—was sie beyinniny 
to eae for Colone) de Briant? 

‘Ttisan offer tor & threes 
wagement atSt. Petaraburg, 
new year.’ 

Dandie clasped ner hands, with an ex 
Clanuiation of the keenest denuyght, 


mooths’ 6n- 
early in the 


“You would like to go then?” 

“| should like it thiore than anyth K 
that could happer Stnow!" 

“You will have to forego your #pring en 
wawemente in London, and | am t wmure 

itis wise to als t raeil alter 
tirwt weason. ‘The pu sw tickle 


‘ ‘ oe 
“A }\* 





“By the money you earn, my dear.” 

Dandie looked affectionately at Madame 
as whe gall: 

“You don't suppose I'in going to touch 
the money I reesive for my ainging! It is 
yours, it belongs rightly to you, You took 
me to italy, you bad ine prepared for the 
Operatio stage, you obtainec iny engage- 
ments for ne, What chance should I bave 
bad without your influence? My earn- 
Ings aredueto your exertions, and they 
are yours!”’ 

“You enthusiastic little ninny; you don’t 
know what you are talking about!” ex- 
claimed Madame, frowning, though ber 
lips quivered, “Why, you have been 
worth a thousand a year to me! I have 
lived my triumphs over again in yours, 
Tuttut; we won't #ay anything more about 
money nonsense now! Time enough to 
talk about that two years hence, when you 
are twenty-one, Now what about this St, 
Petersburg business? Why are you so 
anxious to go?” 


Dandie knelt down by Madame’s side, 


and put her aring round ber waist betlore 
she »nswered, 
“T would rather not be in London next 


year,’ shesaid. “Whatl want is to get 
away foratime, If itcould be mansged, 
I should like to go and bury myself 
out of sight somewhere for two whole 
yeara,”’ 

“Whatisit, Dandie? What is wrong, 
ny dear?” asked Madame Gilette gently, 
putting her hand under the girl’s chin and 
turning her face up to the light, “There is 
a kound Of trouble in your voice; what is 
worrying you?” 

“I want to get away to some place where 
Colonel de Briant is not likely to tollow 
me,”’ replied Dandie, 

“But | thought you were such excellent 
friends these last three weoksl’ 

‘Ho we bave been. And | thought he 
was going to be nice, and sensible, and 
pleasant, and all that, you know,” 

“Well?” 

“But, from something that happened 
to-day, [think he has still the old teeling 
for me’? 

“That is no reasoa why you should run 
away from hiim,’’ 

“But suppose he should propose to tne 
gain?” said Dandie, with very wide-open 
“yon, 

“I suppose you would refuse bim again, 
aud that would end the matter,” 

“If | were sure ofthat | should not be 
tnbappy,” #aid Dandie desperately; ‘but 
the fact Is 1 am not sure of anything where 
that mman ia concerned! Do you’ know, 
Madame, he very nearly kissed me to- 
night, and I did not feel indignant at the 
une; I belleve I should bave allowed ulin 
to do it!” 

Madame lnughed heartily. 

“If you were willing, Dandie, why did 
he atop at very nearly doing it?” 

“Because Baptiste cane in with the 
cottees justin tine to preventit, On, | wae 
s0 thanktul afterwardae; but just at the tiie, 
you know, I felt absolutely passive ino hin 
bands! It may seem amusing to you, 
dear; bute to me it is awfull’ Dandie 
shuddered siightly, and let ber head rest 
on Madame’s shoulder, “if he were to get 
ne into that state of mind again, and then 
propose to me, T feet that 1 should be 
obliy~ed to say * You"! 

“What, againat yourown will?’ 

“Yous It would not be ayatnat my will 
4Lthe moment, because iy will would be 
bis, but it would be againat iny own Iin- 
lopendent will.” 

“Hlow can you explain such @ contradic- 
tion a4 thal, dear?” asked Madame yravely, 

“Loan only oxplaio it by what bapponed 
to-night,” said Dandie wsorrowfaily., ‘Ten 
tninutes betore he attempted to Kise m6, or 
ten minutes afterwards, | should have 
been furiously angry «at the bare idea of 
such # thing; yet, al the moment he wisied 
it, | bad no Opposition to offerl What has 
happened Once can alwaye happen ayain.’’ 

“And you would like to yetout of his 
way?” 

Dandie sighed protoundly. 

“More than anything to the world, 
reéturned Guiplat ca ly. “Mine is such «# 
sirange position; | acs in love w 

my dream of Jack oo wy tie 


14 ’ 
tomy Cchildleh don't # 


"uhe 


ha deat 
meernead 


Hyena! ‘pepe he Lie 


real Jack Soeigut w come up > my 
dream for «# moment; nevertheless my 
fooling is strong enough lo tnake ine) Wwirh 
to keep faith with bina until the tine he 


etipulated for is past, or until he #ele Iie 
free by hisown deed, You see, Madatne, 
I always feol that 1 belong to hii, and that 
I sh uld be like w# thief if 1 deposed of 
inyRe tT Loany One else without bis consent” 

“Whieb, io plato baglish, tieans that 
you are faithful by nature, Kut tow do you 
think John will fiad you out, even if ne 
Wishes to do #o,afier lie wonderlul changes 


that have taken place In your eircuin- 
stances?’’ 
“He will find me out if he wishes to,” 


aid Dandie quietly, Dulin @ tone 
ject Comyvlelhon. 
[TO BK CONTINUKD, | 
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Cot RAGE,—Courayge is # Quality which 

Cau bring 4 toan torough ell the difticuities 

ttris world. Many persons tiay posse nm 

puysical courage and have not @ partic. of 

i 4 COUTALH, With moral courage « n 
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AT MOONKISE, 





BY #TUF EY A. ALBKANDER, 





How hushed and quiet the gaunt poplars epring 
Heside the lake, 

Where song-weary thrush, head under wing, 
ls nestiing balf awake! 


The warm gray lights of evening nwer ler 
(or geotly pees 

Along (he dappled water, andtheair 
No volce nor music baa 


lowon the aight'emarge yonder, a big neon, 
leaving thet 

Comes up sud slivers the broad ehades which #ocn 
The bate Alt Jaraly throual 


Acroes the mnoor -clee ellentover earth 
And eky'’s wide range 
Btesis the low laugttior of (wo lovers’ mirth 
" 


Hlow aweet bh ba yet etrange 


“SAVED!” 


BY THE OOUNTESS, 


CHAPTER I, 


Hi, the beautiful lady! She ls pale and 
thred!"’ 
A These words were addressed to me 
yourn ngo by the padrona or landlady of a 
hotel,which mother and TI had just reached, 
after along and fatiguing night Journey; 
and trivial as they may appear, I remem. 
ber them distinctly, as well as every other 
olroummmlance that gecurred during the 
eventful four and twenty hours which sac. 
ceeded our arrival at the Hotel d’Oro, 
in Florence, on the I7th September, 
IM, 
My lately-widowed mother and myself 
- girl of seventeen) had been traveling in 
taly for inonths, after an aliniess, erratic 
fashion; forshe, poor soul, was endeavor- 
ing, through change of seone and fatigue of 
body, to deaden the memory of her grief; 
and we bad started the night before from A 
—-, to avoid the heat of a day Journey, 
arriving in the early morning at the Hotel 
d'Oro, an iin posing building situated on the 
banks of the Arno, and formerly & palace 
ofthe Mate and Borgia families, whose 


quaint monograms and devices orna- 
mented its walls, both within and with- 
out 


We were conducted to our apartments by 
the pretty padrona, and as we wearily 
passod through the magnificent vestibule 
and ascended the broad toartle Htaircase, | 
was curiously reminded (ary nerves being 
probably in an irritated condition) of a 
pieture T have seen in a child's story book, 
of a pretty little girl with long hair, who ta 
mounting @ stair leading to a banging gal- 
lery, #0 exactly like the one before us, that 
as wecame toanabruptturn, DT positively 
stopped and shuddered, expecting to be 
met (asin the pleture) by «a cruel-faced, 
velvet-footed panther, which was waiting 
round the corner, with open mouth and 
Kiering eye, tospring Upon ite unsuspect- 
ing victim! 

A alily childiah story, no doubt, but Just 
one of those which would eling to one's 
memory. 

The visitors’ apartiients on the first story 
of the Hotel Oro opened upon the hang- 
log gallery, and we were conducted to ours 
through a doorway concealed by «a heavy 
piece of tapestry, ; , 


“lathe signora satisfied?’ asked the pad 


rong, @§ wilh pardons ‘prifje she threw 
open the door of ny Spacious and 
beautiful salone, whieh pwned French 


Windows, opening upon « delightfully 
rooiny baleony, : 

“Ob; yes," answered tiny mother wearily; 
“hut pray take us at ouce to our sleeping 
roous, for we are tired,” 

‘The padrona took the hint, and led ua to 
two rooms (e@adloig itofthe salone and 
Into each Other), which were beautifully 
furnished, bul one was so xmall thet IT in- 
dipnantly exclaine 

“Mammal | realiy can't aleep in a box! 
and tn this heat te f" 

“ifave youany other room you could 
Kive Lady Murie ?’ mny mother asked the 
padrooua, who reflected for a moment and 
then sald: 

“LT bave, algnora, lt belongs to a suite of 
roain® prepared for tue LRussian Princess 
Cipetskaand her sick son and attendants, 
Whom we expectin a few hours; tut the 
doctor, who engaged them, destred us to 
sbutup three or four of the bedrooms, as 
there were too inany; #0 Lady Muritel’s 
inaid could sleep there also—eclose to her— 
Just across the gallery.’ 

My motheraaid, “If you are sure you 
have aright to give her these ro rue, that 
will do perfeetiy,’” 

So ail beluw satisfactorily arranged, I be 
took tiyveel Oto muy #partinent, accompanied 
by the padrona; but wheu trst | entered it, 

HY Bpirils (weneraily faring W a fault) 
wentdown to zere, 

Phe room was se: larye, NS 


Kioomy! The 
Waiis were hung wth 


POC tapestry which 


tremmbied and Sapped eaeh tine a door was 
slut, or thatone walke! across the 1 TT 
‘smitty the grotes yur Phideous tlyures 
represented upor y atinet 
with lifeand with an agony @ay 1esm 
leap from the walis.a proffer st 4 dread 
ful weloome, 

Phe bed, too, was far fr as y 
ius pelacmet-likke perms 

li was a oarved ai a 
s S 4 

On La aw ‘ i 

eof feat 4 
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by mysterious guste of air, and emitting a 
rustling sound suggestive of dead leaves— 
melanoboly In the extreme. 

Added to all this I counted five doors In 
the room, and the padrona noticing ny un- 
easy glances towards them, assured ime 
they were locked, proving her words by 
pushing and pulling therm violently while 
turning the handles, at the same thine talk- 
Ing volubly in Italian. 

waa, of courne, obliged, after the good 
lady's exertions,» profess myself satisfied, 
and she was just leaving the room, when 
the bell which bung in the oourt-yard be- 
wan toring, and the padrona, running 
with apologies to my balcony, which over- 


/hung the grand entrance, called out 
hastily: 

ey mly Muriella! Soe! The co and 
prinoel” and theo hurried down the 
alairs, 


I ran and Jooked out, and true enough, 
the Kussians bad arrived, hours before 
they were expected, and with much curlos- 
Ity I watched them as they quickly 
alighted, 

‘There were several clurnsy vehicles,’each 
drawn by three horses; the princess and her 
lady occupying the first. 

The princess was helped out of her car- 
riage by two footinen (thé exact counter- 
part of eac! other), having greasy Kalinuc 
taces, flat noses, and eyes a la chinoise, and 
she seemed tall and finely formed, with a@ 
clear, pale complexion, tawny-oolored hair 
and eyelashes, (the latter being unusually 
thick and long) and she walked with 
singular dignity as she entered the 
hotel, 

The occupants of the second vehicle, (a 
sort of invalid carrlage) greatly interested 
1m 6, 

Firat a priest, with lowering face and 
shovel hat, and who had seemingly de- 
soended from one of the oarriayes at the 
rear, ontered the bed-carriage, and = pro- 
ceeded to hand out @ bag,some pillows,and 
a fur rug; then giving a sign to the foot- 
nen, they scrambled up the carriage steps 
like performing mnonkeys, and siowly and 
care ully drew forth the long, lanky legs 
ot # boy of about sixteen, whose shoulders 
and head were supported by a seriots-look- 
ing young tnan, who I subsequently learnt 
was an English doctor. 

The young prince seemed very ill, for 
he neither spoke nor moved, and took no 
notice of any one, 

I was eager to 866 his face, but both doc- 
tor and priest were determined he should 
not be exposed to the vulgar gaze, for his 
cap was pulled Over bis eyes,and his figure 
was enveloped tn a large shawl; but as he 
was belng disengaged from the carriage, 
his head fell backward, and his cap slipped 
off, and in his anxiety to catch it, one of the 
servants entangled his foot in the shawl, 
dragging it comnpletely off; and although 
the priest hastily replaced it and the oap, 
(casting Ineanwhile a withering look atthe 
werrified menial), he did not prevent my 
having @ tmomentary view of the thin 
face and emaciated figure of the sick 


boy. 

ite was deadly pale, his eyes were closed 
and he appeared unconscious of all around; 
till, strangely, and foran instant, (during 
the excitement caused by the loss of his 
cap), I fancied he slightly opened hia eyes 
—and looked at me! but be was carried so 
quickly into the hotel that [ could not be 
certain of the fact. 

I felt no further ihterest in the occupants 
of the other carriages, but LT longed to eee 
all Lcould of the prince and hia strange 
entourage; 80 I crept into the gallery over. 
looking the marble ball, and waited; 
knowing that as his apartinents were 
next to mine, the prince must pass that 
way. 

As | leant over the gallery balustrade, 
watching, I fancied there seained some de- 
lay, Bome COnsternation in the hall, among 








the attendants,but | was too far off tomake 
out the cause; at last, however, lsaw them 
ooining, Carrying the prinove up stalra, upon 
4 Atreicher, 

As soon as they had 
the landing, I ran 
behind my 
by. 

It was quite a procession, First cameathe 
princess (how beautiful she was, and bow 
arrogant she looked!) and by her side was 
the priest, talking in low, agitated whis 
pers, while she appeared t listen in proud, 
sullen silence, 

Then the seemingly tnanimate body 
was oarried by, by the doctor and some 
servants, 

Asthe prince and his Learers passed, | 
involuntarily moved out of my hidin 
place, and the doctor perceivin cpeseharted 
slightly, and again | thought the sick 
boy's heavy eyelids quivered and slightly 
unclomed! 

He was followed by atroop of dirty, sav- 
agd-looklng Servanis,who chattered noisily 
in some guttural tongue as they walked, 
until the priest turned and frowned them 
Into silence, 

Allexcitement being now over, 1 lay 
down and endeavored to slee p, but my 
tnind would not reat : 


nearly reached 
back and hid myself 
own door, to see them go 


After tossing about uneasily for an hour | 
ortwo, | rose and ran into my mother, and | 
as | was relating to herai! | nad seen, the | 


padrona kuoeked and auxiously craved an 
nlerview; and beyan a long at ry,* peaks 


4 


} SO rapidly in Italian that] could not 


derstand ber, but my mother, being ax 
linguist, did, and was evidently deeply 
terested In what she heard; gradually,liow 


ever, a (ook of horror overépread her 
A ally ny tote, she pul! 
. 4 ss ‘ 
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losing no time, I ran to my maid Susette, 
who was arranging my room,and asked 
what had Lappened,. 

At first she refused to tell me, increas 
ing my curiosity a hundred-fold, by add- 
ing the “padrona had begged her to be sl- 
lent.”’ 

Eventually the French woman’s love of 
gossip got the upper hand, and with 
many nodsand winks and “hushes,’’ she 
confided to ine that the young prinoe was 
dead! 

**Dead!’’ I gasped, 

‘You, dead,’’’ reiterated Sasette, 

She then proceeded to say thatthe young 
nan had been so ill during the journey, 
that the doctor doubted his arriving 
allve, but the prince had such & ——— 
to yet to Fiorence that they barri 
on. 

‘The doctor insisted upon traveling alone 
with his patient; but when they arrived 
within «a few miles of Florence, the prinoe 
was taken 40 suddenly worse, that the car- 
riages were stopped, and the doctor called 
in the priest, considering death imminent; 
the invalid lived, however, to be lifted into 
the hotel, but as he was being carried 
through the marble hall, the doctor called 
out to the bearers to stop, and before the 
poor fellow could be placed upon a oouch, 
he expired, 

1 was too awe-stricken to speak; but 
when iny astonishment had in a measure 
subsided, | began to reason, and [ said to 
Susette@: 

“Who told you this?” 

‘The padrona,’’ answered the maid very 
solemnly 

“Did she see it happen?”’ 

‘“No,’’ said Susette, “for the princess 
begved the padrona and his wife to stay 
behind, and superintend the unloading of 
the carriages, so that toe prince’s luggage 
might be brought upatonos. The traveling 
companion wold the padrona how it all oceur- 
red, and #he told me,” 

“Well! l exclaimed excitedly, “itis a 
very odd story, for I saw the young 
priuoe’s face twice, and he looked exactly 
the saine both tines, very pale and quiet, 
but not dead,” 

“Hush! Lady Muriel,’? whispered Sus- 
ette, “do not speak 80 loud,for the padrona, 
in thehurry and distress of the arrival, 
did not mention to the princess that you 
were in this room; she told the doctor 

“And what did he asked 
quickly. 

‘tle seemed put out at first, and said he 
feared the princess would be displeased, 
but when the padrona told him that you 
were ‘only & Signorina,’ he seemed satis- 
tied,’’ 

“And you allowed me to stay all this 
time in a room to which I had no right,” I 
exciatmed hotly. “How could you do 
so? I shall go at onee to mamma, and 

” 


say?” I 


“Wait, Lady Muriel,” interrupted Sus- 
ette; “L will see the padrona, when she 
can attend to us; at present they are all 
in such trouble about the poor prince's 
death.” 

“J do not believe he is dead, for as he 
passed me Tam almost sure be opened his 
eyos and looked at me!” 

‘People’s eyes are often half open when 
they are dead,’’ said Susette, 


“May be,” IJ argued; ‘but people 
don’t open their eyes after they are 
dead,’ 


“Ah! bab!’ sald Susette trritably, annoyed 
at her story being doubted, “the prince is 
dead now, at all events, for I stood by 
while you were lying down, and I saw 
crosses, tapers, pictures, and all kinds of 
things being carried into hia room; and, the 
doctor saw tne, and came up hastily to me, 
and said he had not yet told the princess 
that you slept in that room, and that I had 
better keep it quiet at present. Then he 
at#hked who you were? tee old? Whether 
vou slept alone? and then 46 asked ime to 
do him # favor, for he ceuld not, be said, 
leave the room tor a moment himself, so 
would I fetch one of the footmen, Ivan by 
name, as he ust tell him to go out and 
buy Howers for the dead chamber; so | 
fetched him, and on my return the doctor 
put a yold piece in ‘uy hand and said, as he 
could not speak Italian, he might waut my 
help again,” 

I would not answer Susette, and J told 
her to leave me, for 1 was aunoyed at get- 
ling mixed up with the Russians, angry 
too with the doctor for offering ine money 
to ny toald, and still more angry with ber 
for taking it; (hen—what could he mean, 
SAY ing he iight want Sausette’s help 
agaln 

Surely there were Russians enough to do 
thelr own belests, 

“There is something strange about It 
all,’’ I soliloquized, “and I hate these Rus- 
siaus—I don’t know why—and I wiil not 
reinwin amongst thei; I will moveinto the 
box at once,” 

Ilaving thus lashed myself into a state 
of higt wrath, 1 burst out of my room into 
Lhe passaye,aud to uy unspeakable annoy- 
snee, lL ran up against the priest, who was 
Slanding al ny door, 

I tuurinured, “Pardon!” and would have 
passed on, but the princess,looking amazed 
al UV appearance, Caine forward and said 
CiVillVvs 

AL! pretty Lady 


Wer tiie hote 


Muriel, 1 heard you 
; bave you lost your way? 
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“The young prince,’ I sald awkwardly, 
“bow is he?’ 

“Ab! you do not know; 
alas!’’ 

I had not time to reply, for the priest, 
who had been watching me intently, came 
forward and whispered in the princess’s ear 
upon which she said to me: 

‘Would you like to see my poor son— 
yourself?” 

I hesitated—for I had never seen death— 
but | was curious, very curious, and the 
princess, seeing my hesitation, took me 
firmly by the hand, and opening the door 
of her apartinents, led mein, 

For a moment I was perfectly dazed at 
what inet wy sight! 

The room was large, and in utter dark- 
ness, except immediately round the couch 
upon which the dead prince lay, and there 
innumerabie candles of all sis9s were blaz 
ing like a tiery barrier defending bim from 
the outer world. 

The doctor was standing close to the 
body, burning some condiment, which he 
held in a dish; he looked steadily at me, 
and gently drew down the white ooverlet 
from off the head and upper portion of the 
body, so that I might see the sad, but beau- 
tiful face, which was as white as the roses 
and camellias which surrounded it. 

The hair, eyebrows and eyelashes were 
vory black, and the pale, slender fingers 
were lightiy crossed over 4 crucifix which 
rested on the breast. 

I gazed tearfully at the pathetic young 
face, which seemed hardly, if at ail, 
cbanged, 

“How exquisite!’”’? I sighed, “and how 
quickly everything bas been arranged! 
May | go nearer?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ answered the princess, ‘but not 
within the lights; but—how pale you are! 
You had better stay no longer.” 

“There ia such a strange, Sweet sinell, 
which rather overcomes me.” 

“Ab! fromthe violets and Cape jessa- 
mine; we can none of us stay in the room; 
but you areso pale! You must come away 
now.” 

Then putting ber handkerchief up to her 
eyes, she added— 

“He will be buried to-morrow; they bury 
so quickly here.” 

“Poor boy!’’ I ejaculated, and burst into 
tears, 

“You will tell Madame la Comtesse,’ 
said the princess, ‘how calin, how happy 
he looks, and that we have had a devoted 
English doctor all through; he ia here now, 
you see; and ne will not leave Michael's 
room, even to eat.” 

I looked at the doctor as she spoke, and 
fancied I saw the ghost of asmile flit over 
his face, and not feeiing kindly disposed 
towards him, I said to myself, ‘Heartless, 
like all the rest,’’ then turning to the 
princess, I said coldly: 

“I wil} tell my mother that I have sesn 
you, madame, and your poor son, but,’’ I 
added hesitatingly, ‘‘does he look calm and 
happy? Is there not—rather—a look of fear 
upon bis face?” 

The princess answered shortly, ‘‘Perhaps 
you bave never seen death before?” 

“No, madame,”’ I returned; ‘‘but if all 
dead faces look as beautiful, as full of 
pathos as this one, why should people 
dread seeing them?”’ 

With this I courtesied ceremoniously to 
the princess and left her, and after bestily 
dressing for a drive, ny mother was rather 
startied when she heard my acoount; but 
seeing I had sustained no nerve shock, she 
only said: 

“T hope, darling, the young man died of 
nothing infectious?”’ 

“Oh, no, Mamma; he has been very ill 
for a long time; the princess told me 
s0,”’ 

“T wish she had not spoken to you, 
Muriei; I begged the padrona to tell you 
my about it, for fear of alarming 
you, hope the room you sleep in is 
not next the prinoe’s, or you will be fright- 
ened.”’ 

‘It takes a great deal to alarm me, mam- 
ma,’”’ I said evasively and with a con- 
temptuous laugh; 80, after this conversa- 
tion, I resolved to say nothing about my 
wish to move, for I was foolishly vain of 
my reputation for coolness and oourage, 
and [ feltsure, were I now to express 4 
wish to change my room, it would be en- 
dangered; so setting aside iny dignity, | 
deemed it best to leave the distribution of 
the rooms as it was, 


he is dead, 


A short time afterwards we started on 4 
sight-seeing expedition, and after a cosy 
dinner and a short rest on the balcony, we 
retired for the night. 

I was quickly undressed, and after Sus- 
ette had ieft me, as I thought, for good, she 
returned, saying her room was so ainall, 
might she hang ber bonnet and cloak, 
etc., in the recess within mine, which 
had been devoted to the large carriage 
boxes? 

I was still too put out with her either to 
object or agree to anything she might pro- 
pose; in fact, I felt that as long as she left 
ine personally in peace, she might hang 
herself up there on a peg till the morn- 
ing, without any let or hindrance from 
me! 

So she did as she wished, and after re- 
placing the portiere over the recess, she 
once more left me, this time locking my 
door on the outside and carrying off the 
key, a8 Iny mother bad desired ber Ww, for 
fear I should forget to lock my door my- 
self. 

Susette had also 


received orders 


come to me once or twice duripg t 
night, in case I should require 4 
|} thing. 


i 


So I now settled myself 
to sleep, but in vain, 


in bed, and 
for either from ov 


fatigue, or excitement, or both, | was rest 
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leas, uneasy, and tossed wearily from side 
to side, 

After a while, however, I gradually 
calmed down, becouning drowsy and oon. 
fused; and all the sights and sounds I had 
passed through during the day revisited 
ime, but in a misty,indistinct way,as though 
I saw and heard them through a veil; half- 
waking, half-dreaming, strange fancies, in- 
terwoven with the impressions of the last 
few hours, baunted my pillow, 

First, | was standing in the great marble 
hail, in the midst of which I saw a catafal- 
que, surrounded by a inass of light, and 
upon it lay the pale young prince, while at 
bis feet crouched a spotted leopard, upon 
whose broad back a lovely little girl was 
sitting, and they two were keeping watoh 
over the dying boy, so that none 
of those black figures which were lurk- 
ing behind the warble pillars dare ap- 
proach, 

1 passed on, I thought, throug h the hall, 
which was thickly strewn with roses, vio- 
leta and the luscious gardenia, and as, at 
each step, I crushed the flowers, a sweet, 
faint, overpowering odor seemed to rise 
higher and bigher, till it enveloped me in 
a diaphanous mist, opaque at first, but 
gradually melting away, soas to inake ine 
dunly aware that I was standing on a fasci- 
nating fairy-built bridge, dreamily watch- 
ing the waters of the silver Arno, which 
laughingly burried by, casting up aglitter- 
ing shower of diamouods, rubies and 
emeralds, and refusing to be retained 
by the graceful arches which would fain 
bave clasped them closely to their etony 
breasts, 

Tben unconsciously the scene shifted,and 
| was walking through a narrow Italian 
street,closely surrounded by grim-looking, 
gray stone palaces, with their narrow-bar- 
red, vindictive-looking windows and their 
frowning towers; anu I seemed to disting- 
uish beneath my feet the hollow sounds of 
their dreadful dungeons: 

“And each and all these,’’ a priest whis- 
pered in ny ear, “have their own tale of 
wrong and inurder!” 

At these words I thougit I hastened my 
steps, for f felt suffocated, stifled for want 
of air. 

The streets seeined interminable, and the 
buildings a8 though they would close over 
my head, when lo! a holy, lovely Presence 
was near, and coming towards ine Was a 
young mother, pressing her tittle child 
close to her bosom, as though clasping 
Hin fast to shieid Hii from the cruel outer 
world, 

“Is ita beauteous picture?’ | asked ina 
confused way, “or is ita great truth?’’ for 
a glory shone forth from the baby brow, 
ciearing away the wicked shadows, ani 
shedding light. and blessing on all 
around! 

Fountains, flowers, gardens, statues, now 
passed giddily before me, glowing and 
ziistening in the pitiless burning sun, with 
unchanging blue sky overhead, and the 
glaring white flagstones under foot; till at 
last, languid and fainting, I turned grate- 
fully out of the noise and heat, into a dim- 
lit, high-rooted cathedral, restful alike to 


eyes and mind io its darkness and 4si- 
lence, 
(That peculiar, boly, church silence, 


which always tells of a great expectancy, of 
the husbed and breathless ‘looking for” a 
great and glorious coming.) 

I stood, I thought, entranced, gazing 
mnistily at the beauty of the opal-jeweled 
windows, atthe wondrous perspective of 
the many arches, raised like huge shelter- 
Ing arms, guarding Over the Present of my 
childish head, and stre'ching tar, far away 
(always lifted in my defence) into the 
shadows of the future, 

As 1 gazed above, I beheld two angels 
oome hovering side by side, down the lofiy 
cathedral aisle, and with each beat of their 
peariy wings they shed around them the 
trayrant odors of incense,and the vibrations 
of ainystic melody. 

They smiled as they 
yrave sweet smile, and I sald dreamily, 
“Ob! that this House of Peace were my 
home! Ob! that I could forever join in the 
service of angele!’ 

Then, in fancy, I knelt and mingled my 
poor prayers with those of the calin, holy. 
iooking nuns, the wrinkled old péasant 
wowen, the dark-eyed, brown-skinned 
children that were kneeling reverently on 
the marble pavement, peacefully telling 
tueir beads, apparently ail unconscious of # 
busily-wicked, wickedly-busy Florence 
within a few paces of their altaréa—aye! at 
their very churcl doors! 

These pictures, distinct at first, but be- 
coming gradually more and nore shadowy, 
wereall in a moment rudely dispersed, 
dispelled, exactly like a mirror woicu had 
suddenly been cracked, Sparred by some 
unseen hand! 

1 started violently, and sat upin my bed, 
for I thougbt—nay, | was convinced—! 
heard one of the many doors in the 
room sbake yently, but decidedly, us 
though some one were eudeavoring to en- 
ter. 

[ listened attentively, and fora while al! 
seemed quiel; but—ayain! the same sOunuU! 
and this time from another door, which, 
like the former one, Opeued into the 
Blan apartinents, 

] watebed, and distinct! y saw the bandle 
turn and the door shake, 

Il was now thoroughly alarined, and 
would have rushed in to Susette, but, to 
uly door 


passed ime by, a 


my distress, I remembered that 
ocked on the 
I gasped, ‘if 


What can t 
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Susette would only 
be? What #ball i 
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one may have tnistaken the door.” 

I thought I began to be ashamed of my 
cowardice; I determined to be brave, and 
ignore the whole thing—to lie down again 
—but I had hardly done so before I dis 
tinctly beard footsteps creeping along the 
balcony and Stopping at iy window, which 
was only lightly hooked together, for it 
was very warm, and it bad never struck 
m6, till now, that as my room belonged to 


the Russian suite, so did the balcony, 
and was therefore not divided from 
theira, 

Breatblessly I listened, and, tremb.- 


lingly leaping out of bed. I threw on m 
dresaing-gown—stole to the Gataaeccenl 
gently pushing aside the plind, looked out 
—and never, to my dying day, eball I for- 
get wy borror when i became aware of a 
man’s faae, within an inch of my own, 
peering in at ne, 
[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 
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‘Handsome Jim.” 





BY H,. BE. GRAY, 


girl in the town of Digby. She had an 
erect figure, clear, earnest eyes, and a 
vright, cheerful face, 

At times, however, strange moods came 
upon her, in which she would glance up 
with such a look of pain, mingled with «a 
curious sternness, that it seemed as if some 
bitter memory must be passing through 
her mind. 

“She's thinking of her brother Harry,’’ 
her mother would say, in exp!anation—“or 
how his partner killed him one night, four 
years ago, and ran off with all their sav- 
ings. Polly thought everything of Jim, 
and it almost killed her, Don's talk to her 
about 16.”’ 

Polly had plenty of suitors; In fact, she 
had rejected nearly every young man in 
the place, 

Nevertheless, they were all her staunch 
friends, for her tenderness and truth won 
luyal respect that left no room for spite or 
malice, 

There had lately, however, seemed to be 
an exception among the numerous aspirants 
for Polly’s favor, Harry Fenton, a pros- 
perous young farmer,had entered the Lists, 
and seemed to be in a fair way to gain the 
coveted prize of Polly’s affections, 

Harry was atnanly feliow, and if his ap- 
parent good luck excited envy, the feeling 
was simothered in toe thorough goodwill 
with which everybody regarded bitin, 

Buta cloud had come over Hlenry Fen- 
ton’s prospects, He rode into town on 
horseback one evening, dismounted, and 
sought out Polly. 

They took a walk on the outskirts of the 
town. 

Harry’s face wore a despairing look, and 
he seemed almost to stagger under a load 
of despondency. 

“It seerns too bad, Polly,that you should 


| OLLY BENDER was the handsomest 


throw me over for that yellow-haired 
«tranger whom they called ‘Handsome 
Jim’”’ 


“Well,” answered Polly “he is hand. 
some, You can’t dispute that.’’ 

“Ob, yes, he’s bandsome enough, with 
his fowing locks and his pale face, And to 
think that you should be caught by the 
good looks of a stranger who tay be, for 
all we kuow, some viilain——” 

“There, Harry! Hush! You don’t know 
what you are talking about,’”’ 

There was a sudden harshness in Polly's 
tone, and a look of pain, alimost terror, in 
her face, 

She trembled, too, and clutched Harry's 
arin nervously. 

The latter said, with some bitterness, 
“Well,l won’t hurt your feelings by speak- 
ing illofbim. Butit is crushing me, 1 
have no heart for anything. I shall sell 
iny stock, and move as far away trom 
bere a8 I can get. I had a good offer yos- 
terday,’”’ 


“Don't do anything in baste, Harry; 
you night regret it. ButIT wust go back 
home, Its a0 use for us to talk, (Cood- 


night.” 

“1'll walk back with you.”’ 

“No, please, don’t. | want to have a few 
minutes to myself,’’ 

“Just as you prefer,’ retorted Harry, 

And, in a white beat of anger, he turned 
qui kly away, and left Polly alone so sud- 
denly tnat she had nothing to do but turn 
about and wend her way homeward, 

When Polly bad nearly reacbed her 
home, she was tmetthy the man who had 
come between berand Harry Fenton, He 
bad not been musnamed “Haudsome J 
for he was @& magnificent 
physical mnanhood, with pale, perfect teat 
ures, long, lightooiored, curiing batir that 
nearly swept bis shoulders, and blue eyes 
that were both tender and daring. 

He was dressedin a black veivet 
witha broad Slouch hat thatset off bis good 
looks to the best adva ilage. 

Handsone Jim sprang forward 
greeted Poliy tenderly, and she resp nites 


ae 
M pec ten o 


euit 


and 


w bis words with # weight suile. The 

they wandered in the moonlight for an 

bour, couversing Ceaselessly and wart 
| eatly. 

When they finally parted, and Polly | 
turned lo enter her Louse, her Companion 
Salil — 

“Then it is all settled for to-tnorrew 
night?” 

+ Yoea,’’ 

“ol w be at the appointed place with the 
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left Digby. It was drawn by two horses,and 
there was a criver outside, 

Within, a lamp swung from the top, 
throwing a pale light on two occupants 
One waa * Handsome Jim," and a look of 
exultation beamed frou: his face, Opposite 
bim@at Polly Bender, whose eyes were 
bright with excitement. The two were 
conversing in animated atyle and laughing 
merrily. 

“To-morrow we will be at the paraon’s, 
and the knot will be tied,” said ‘Hand 


some Jim.’ “I have got the bishop's 
lloanse, Won't you give me one Kiss, 
Poily?’’ 

“Not until we are married,” replied 


Polly, decidedly, 

And her companion evidently knew bet- 
ter than to urge her, 

Amida running conversation, the car- 
riage jogged along over the rough road to- 
wards the Rectory. 

When within attle of the end of their 
journey, Polly said: 

“The lamp needs trimming Jim. Take 
hold of the bottom with one band, and turn 
up the light with the other,” 

Jim obeyed, and reached above his bew4, 
thus bringing both hands near tovethe, 
He did not notices a certain eager look in 
Polly's eyes,nora movement for her bands 
beneath bar wraps, 

Butthe next Instant he experienced a 
shovuk of surprise, He felt ooid steel on bis 
wrista, and heard two sharp clicks, He nad 
been bhandeufled so quickly that’ be had 
bardly rea.ized what bad happened, 

“Sit down, Jim!’ 

The words came from Polly, but her voloe 
was cold, bard, and stern, Ile obeyed me 
chanteally. 

“What's all this? Whatdo you mean?” 
he exclaimed, and perceived immediately 
afterwards that Polly was seated Opposite 
bin, with a revolver ip ber hand, 

“Don't move," said Polly, quietly, but 
with a look of cool determination, while 
her eyes were fixed steadily on bia, “You 
know very well Il can handle a pistol, and 
you see that I have you in my power, I 
sha ot hill you,but If you inaketheslightost 
disturbance I'll shatter both of your ari, 
and pot bullet-holes in your legs, T iiean 
exactly what I say, and want you to Listen 
to me,” 

“Ta this a Joke, Polly?” 

“You shall soon judge, for Twill speak 
briefly. To begin with, my name ia not 
Polly Bender, but Polly Shattuek. Abt! 
that name seems bo touch your My imnother 
inarried a second tline, you see, anc people 
got to calling me by her name. 1 ones had 
a brother named Harry Shattuek, and he 
hbad#® partner named—well, never mind 
his nawne now, That partoer murdered and 
robbed iny brother one night. Poor boy! 
he Iived only a few bours, but that was long 
enough to tell meall about it, Wiat makes 
you wince #0, ‘Handsome Jim?’ You must 
be frightened, for you have no conscience, 
Take care! don’tmove!”’ 

The revolver still covered him, The car- 
riage ruinbled steadily along towards the 
Reetory. 

“You arethe man that killed my bro 
ther! | know it by the sear on your neck 
and the tattoosd anehor on your breast, 
which I saw One day when the wind blew 
your bunting shirt Open, IT watened you 
and laid my plans Do you think | would 
fot you escape? Oh, nel’ 

Handsome Jitu still stared at 
dazed tnanner, 

“Tthink I have said 
Polly. ‘*No, not a word, 
hear you apeak,”’ 

And still her eyes were bent on him with 
an inflexible, merciless gaze, 

An bour later, Handsome Jitu was secure 
in prison, tHe turned out to be a noted dos 
perado. 

Polly was driven home ayain, and there 
she broke down, ier nervous force had 
oxhaus'ed itself and it was a week belure 
she recovered, 

Meantime, it became known throughout 
Digby how she bad captured her brother's 
murderer apd taken bitmn to prison, and she 
was the heroine of that day. 


her in a 


6énough,”’ added 


I do not wish to 


And Harry Fenton, when he next inet 
ber, Was satisfied with her yreeting. Ku 
even alter they were married sie wou 
not speak Of “Handsome Jic,’’ and wade 
no coummment when it Was announced one 
lay that h@ had been shot doad while al- 
tein pling to @seape from prison, 
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Scientific and Uset al 


CoaL-Dusr.— There has been patented @ 
method of utilizing coal dust, or slack, 
which is sald to form aoonvenient and 
eMeient form ot tuel The patentee mixes 
the dust with an adhesive solution made ot 
water, ground-rice paste, and adlicate of 
soda The mass ia well Incorporated in a 
mixing-tmachine, and is then om ulded into 
blocks, Itis curiousto note that fuel in 
block form, although it has been used fora 
Kreat many years on shipboard, hag only 
very lately been employed in the domestic 
tl e-grate, 

AUTOMATIO DRINKS.—Another of those 
automatic apparatus which now seem to 
have become @ popular institution, will 
soon be placed at railway stations, The 
tnachine will undertake to supply the pub. 
lie with whatis Known as a “cooler,” inthe 
shape of « draughtot iced lemonade, ginger 
beer, orother sunome r beverage, The mo- 
cheniam isota very ingenious kind, and if 
it does not prove too intricate and involved 
when in use, there will probably ben great 
demand for these “automatio’ drinks, 
which are to be delivered to the public in 
an ¢flervescing stale, 

Tuk Foop,—Nitrogenous, or flesh-form- 
Ing foods, such as lean meat, unbolted 
Hour, oatineal, eggs. cheese, cabbage, caull- 
flower, onions, sploach, asparagus, and ar- 
tichokes, are most suitable for those who 
work rapidiy with intervals of rest, Car- 
bonaceous, or heat giving foods, such asthe 
inner part of cereals, fat tmieat, milk, liver, 
honey, grapes, peas, beans, potatoes, beets, 
carrots, and parsnips, are the best diet for 
hard, steady workers and tor invalids suf. 
fering from wasting diseases Hrain- 
workers should subsist chietly on light and 
digestible articles, such as fish, oysters, 
fruit, and game, and vegetables containing 
mineral #alts in excess, 

ELeorkio WiInb-MILis.—A Seoteh pro- 
foxsor recently read an intagesting paper 
dealing with the production ot electricity 
by wind power, betore the Glasgow Piilo- 
sophieal Socrty., During last summer he 
had an oppor.upity of making @ practical 
experiment. He erected a stall wind-noill 
for supplying electric light by means of 
storage cella toa stnall cottage in the vil- 

aye Where ho spent his summer bollday, 
Phe wind-mil! was of the old English ty pe, 
and was erected in the yarden, The dyna 
mo was driven directly from the tly-wheel 
by ineans of a rope, and ® workable speed 
was altained even when the wind mill 
moved at a comparatively slow speed, The 
current trom the dynamo was employed to 
charge twelve electric-power storage eeilas, 
which supplied ten eight-candle incandern- 
cent lamps in the cottage, 

— << <a - - 


Farm and harden, 


INsKoTS., We need to atudy the habits 
of insects more. Nearly all the insects 
which injure the farmer and troit-prower 
have their parasites, which would keep the 
enemy in check if properly encouraged, 

Skep.—If you wish to raise seed from 
any tavorite plant, only the earliest and 
finest clusters should be allowed to ripen, 
and those which cote later cutctl, so that 
the whole strength of the plant may go to 
the roaturing ol the seed, 

Hinds. Onecock with ten to tifteen hens, 
one drake with six duck#, one gobb ee with 
twenty hen turkeya ——An exchange rec 
tomends sheep for feeding the orchards 
raiher than swine, They Seana no #a'e 
cover for insects to breed and will kKeeptbe 
orchard healthy and the trees manured, 

CATER PILLA KS, A fruit grower In 
Maing was in the habit of baving his boy 
Clinwb hitapple trees to destroy the tent 
caterp liars as soon as they bad appeared, 
buttor some time he had failed to # cure 
them all A Little investlyation showed 
them thatthey fell in thea middle of the 
forenoon and the middle of the afternoon, 
iby vatoering the nests early in the morn 
ing and Iate in the evening effectual work 
Wan done, 


Siock, Insects are quickly attracted to 
wll Kinds Of decomposing tnaterta , and the 
manure of the stables ah uld be remioved 
early in the morning, in order t nrevert 


annoyance Lo stock If the Moorsare of 
ear Luey should be seraped al least ones 
a4 week and fresh earth applied, lheurine 
idwdieh in AtinoniaA and quickly Geeoni 
poses, hence pleaty of absorbent uiaterial 


ssbacotalad tees tasseed, 


W kk des fhe warns Gays are fatal to 
wees mat the cullivator be tm cd Wien, 
KH Fegular Crips, meruanied ti “' re real 
when they are divturtbod indo y weather, 
4ith ther roote @ven partially Ox prom , 
they quiekly porimh. If the grows d beeul 
Va 6d afllerarain the wWweodls w sore 
titges BZTOW Up ayan, but euch isn the 
as (during adry season, lence toorough 
vatlow luring ary senthier Pitot cn 
- sthe weeds but enabl ws the prowl g 
rope Oe teetler & thistle Lied coreg t 
SIA HILLS | i,t lie a) OWiltie r Cn 
are ait) feo tees enstoor ext ima tarye et 
4 “0 } n ity ] y A 4 
4 Ae int ae we for themta nm ' tre al 
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Volume MNSixty-eighth. 

With this issue Tuk SATURDAY EVENING 
Post begins the volume that puts it almost 
within reach of the yreat limit of at least 
human existence—three score and ten, and 
on such an occasion we venture to say its 
example proves that the same rules which 
mainly result in long life when applied to 
men in general, is also true when applied 
to enterprises. The 


with definite ideas of 


youth starting out 
what is right, and 
living up to them as well as is permitted 
him, stands the better chance ot attaining 
age. In like manner 
the work that is laid upon a proper corner 


a good and fair old 


stone, and carried on with care and judg. 
ment, surprises bone that it reaches both 

Looking at 
years of Tae 
Poet in the light of these truths, 


fulness of years and honors. 


the nearly seven times ten 
the rea- 
sone tor its extended and healthy existence 
are plain, It has always tried to be a good 
moral family journal, in the best sense of 
the word. Intended to instruct as well as 
amuse, from 182] down it has ever sought 
to cling to these landmarks, 
two 


More than 
have since 
passed away, and the principles it held and 
practiced during that period have only been 
confirmed 


generations of readers 


and strengthened with every 


passing twelve month. And now, almost 


on the eve of its seventieth birthday, it re 
news the pledges of its youth and later de 
cades, promising to all ita readers and sub- 
seribers—young and old, present and fu 


ture—that its eole effort will be, if possi 


bie, to be more usetul, more entertaining 


and better in ¢ very effort 


respect, if can 


make it so, than it 


even has been in ite 


honored past. 
rp 


The Question of Economy. 
To try to make a 


way, 


little money go 


a long 
and do # great deal, is 


the life taek of 
many men and more certainly of many & 
woman. No one would say it was delight 
ful work, but few will deny that it is more 
enjoy able when itis a success than when 
it is a failure. 

There is always & sense of satistaction to 
be obtained out of 

something attempted, 
even though that 
more important than yaining » few cents 
by saving them 


being able to Bay 
tomething done,"’ 


Some people have an idea that it is very 
degrading to make small ex 
that the habit of making 
is the sign of a #mal) 


and 
economies 


onomies, 
these 
mind 
a ; 

Phis does not follow by any means. As 
a rule it 


is the people who have the habit 

of saving in small things who are able to 
give largely, while people who are lavish 
and careless about smal! things land them- 
selves and every Oné Connected w th them 
h poverty 

Syslemalic BAVIDg prevents wast 
ais ca | av 

« » . 

av 





something is nothing | 
chosen library. 
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ways to make up; but thrifty people are 
more likely to be able to provide liberally 
what is required. 

It is the trifles which cost money. The 
large expenses of life we prepare for, bu 
the etceteras connected therewith fasten 
themselves on, and place us in difficulties 
almost before we know it. 

To achieve smal] economies, therefore, 
the great thing is to watch ourselves, and 
cure ourselves of the habit of buying tri 
fles. One way of doing this is to give up 
the practice of carrying the purse in the 
pocket. This is an effectual way of pre- 
venting ourselves buying what is unne- 
cessary. 

It occasionally leads to inconvenience 
without doubt, but also there ia no doubt 
that it leads to economy. 

To resolve never to buy anything on the 
instant ia a great help to economy. Foc}- 
ish purchases are generaliy made thought- 
lessly. When money is scarce it is worth 
while to give a little thougut before we 
part with it. 

Paying ready money is 4 sovereign 
remedy against extravagance. When we 
buy goods and take credit from the trades- 
man we get them easily; sometimes too 
easily tor honesty. If we think economy 
mean, we must fee] that debt is meaner. 

When We run into debt we compel oth 
ers without their consent to pay the price 
of our gratification. This is decidedly un- 
fair. Conduct of this sort cannot be de- 
scribed as generous and noble. 

Keeping # strict account of expenditure 
isa great assistance to economy, chiefly 
because account-keeping shows us to our 
selves a8 WE are, 

A clever housekeeper once said that 
account keeping to be of real service ought 
to be a faithful record of mistakes. If, 
when writing down our expenditure, we 
were to make notes in the margin, which 
should serve 88 signals of rocks on which 
we had run aground, the existence of those 
particular rocks would be impreesed upon 
our memory. Accounts of this kind would 
be so entertaining that they would tempt 
one to turn back to them from time to time, 
and so the lessons set down would be learnt 
oft by heart. 

One of the most effectual ways of effect. 
ing small economies is to prevent smal] 
wastes. The number of directions in which 
waste can easily occur in domestic man 
agement is 80 large that it baffles descrip. 
tion. Convince every one in the house 
that waste is sinful and not to be permit. 
ted. 

‘*Wiltul waste makes woeful want,”’ not 
only tor the person who suffers immediate 
loss, but also for the person whose up. 
checked heediessness has caused the waste, 
and who is acquiring habits which it wil] 
be very difficult to throw off. 

The utilization of odds and ends of food 
is an excellent way of making small econo. 
mies, of the importance of which we are 
often told. Any one with half an idea can 
prepare a good dinner out of costly mate- 
rial, but to make an excellent dinner out of 
very little requires intelligence it not ge. 
nius. Who can overestimate the value of 
skiltul cookery? As Dr. Smiles once said, 
“Whom God hath joined together, j)|- 
cooked dinners very often put asunder.’ 

It any are inclined to maintain that the 
value of small economies is overrated, Jet 
them buy a child’s save all box, make 4 
resolution that they will ecoaomize for one 
month in little ways whenever it is pos.j 
ble, then drop the sums thus saved into the 
box. Attheend of the month they wil! 
probably flod themselves possessed of a 
sum which will astonish them. 


—_P 2 ae 


CoNnsIDER What you have in the smallest 
A company of the wisest 
and wittiest men that could be picked out 
of all civil countries, in a thousand years, 
have set in best order the results of their 
learning and wisdom. The men them. 
selves were hid and inaccessible, solitary, 
impatient of interruption, tenced by eti 
quette; but the thought which they did not 
uncover to their bosom triend is here writ 


ten out in transparent words to ua, the 
strangers of another age. 
THERE is no disposition more agreeable 
WHAL g Cail is y 
ga y the apacily 
every x + B AVTCCA , 





using every nome without vm or yd 
pediment. It disposes to contentment with 
our lot, to benevolence to all men, and to 
sympathy with the distressed. It presents 
every object in the most favorable light, 
and disposes us to avoid giving or taking 
oflence. 

CuaractTer is property. It is the no- 
blest of possessions. It is an estate in the 
general good will and respect of men; and 
they who invest in it, though they may not 
become rich in this world’s goods, will find 
their reward in esteem and reputation 
fairly and honorably won. And it is right 
that in lite good qualities should tell; that 
industry, virtue and goodness should rank 
the highest, and that the really best men 
should be the foremost. 


To MOKRKOW may never come to us. We 
do not live in to-morrow. We cannot find 
it in any of our title deeds. The man who 
owns whole blocks of rea! estate, and great 
ships on the sea, does not own a single 
minute of to-morrow. To-morrow! It is 
a mysterious possibility, not yet born. It 
lies under the seal of midnight, behind the 
veil of glittering constellations. 


SuRELY yoa will not calculate any es- 
sential difference from mere appearances; 
for the light laughter that bubbles on the 
lip often mantles over brackish depths of 
sadness, and the serious look may be the 
sober veil that covers a divine peace. You 
know that the bosom can ache beneath dia- 
mond brooches; and how many blithe 
hearts dance under coarse woul! 


Beauty depends more upon the move- 
ment of the face than upon the torm of the 
features when at rest. Thus a countenance 
habitually under the influence of amiable 
teelings acquires a beauty of the highest 
order, from the frequency with which such 
feclings are the originating causes of the 
movement or expressions which stamp 
their character upon it. 


I kNOoW not why we should delay our 
tokens of respect to those who deserve 
them, until the heart that our sympathy 
could have gladdened has ceased to beat. 
As men cannot read the epitaphs inscribed 
upon the marble that covers them, so the 
tombs that we erect to virtue often only 
prove our repentance that we neglected it 
when with us. 

I¥ you wish particularly to gain the 
good graces and affection of certain peo- 
ple, men or women, try to discover their 
most striking merit, if they have one, and 
their dominant weakness, for every one 
has his own, then do justice to the one, 
and a little more than justice to the otLer. 


I NEVER love those salamanders that are 
never well but when they are in the fire of 
contentions. I will rather suffer a thou- 
sand wrongs than offer one. I have al- 
ways found that to strive with a superior 
is injurious; with an equal, doubtful; with 
an inferior, sordid and base; with any, full 
of unquietress. 


Ir is this unquiet self-love that renders 
us 80 sensitive. The sick man, who sleeps 
ill, thinks the night long. We exaggerate, 
from cowardice, all the evils which we en- 
counter; they are great, but our scnsibility 
increases them. The true way to bear 
them is to yield ourselves up with confi- 
dence to God. 

WHEN men 4re most sure and arrogant, 
they are commonly the most mistaken, and 
have then given views to passion, without 
tbat proper deliberation and suspense which 


can alone secure them from the grossest 
absurdities. 


Do not justity all your actions. Do not 
appreciate the things as they touch you the 
nearest, and have not your eyes always 
fixed upon yourselt 


NEITHER human applause nor human 


censure is to be taken as the test of truth; 
’ 
al ? YW IY 
‘ r set us upon testing our. 
ver 
cq lisitions lie only in our char 
. WV « yu niy a8 we give, 

















The World’s Happenings. 





Washington has a ‘‘Doubttul Club.”’ 


Horses are run in Australia without 
shoes. 

‘“‘Cluck”’ is the restaurant name for a 
fresh egg. 

Kuang Hsu, Emperor of China, is 13 


years of age. 


Musket balls were legal tender as farth. 
ings in Boston in 1645. 


Atlanta, Ga., obliges its bootblacks to 
pay a license of #4. 2. 


A ‘‘boarding-house for whooping cough 


children’? is the latest. 


Mrs. Garfield’s income trom various 
sources is estimated at §26, 000 per annum. 


The Hudson River is so full of herrings 
that in some places steamboats move with difi- 
culty. 

The first idea of electricity was given by 
the frictioa of two globes covered with quicksilver, 
in 1647, 


The steamship Etruria made the trip 
from Liverpool to New York recently in a trifle over 
eix days. 


One member has introduced a bill in the 
English Pariiament ‘‘to prevent the gathering of 
wild fowers,’’ 


A circus elephant had to be covered with 
mustard the other day to ease his pains, and it took 
22 pounds to do It. 


Mr. Cleveland is the son of a Presby- 
terian minister, and Mr, Thurman is the s50n of a 
Methodist minister, 


A Montgomery, Ala., man coughed up 
a pin that he had swallowed 47 years ago, when a 
child7 years of age. 


A blooming brave and a blushing equaw 
were married by a Presbyteriav mivister at Pierre, 
DL. T,, a few days ago. 


The Emperor of Brazil’s bill for one 
month's living expenses for himself and suite at 
Milan, Italy, amouated to $80, 000. 


Turnpikes were originated in 1267, the 
sum of one penny having to be paid for each wagon 
passing through a certain manor. 


The city ot Paris has a society for the 
protection of young men who have lost their latch 
keys and cannot get into the house, 


A Lafayette, Ga., a pair of wrens have 
utilized for a nest a pocketin a coat that was lef 
banging under the piazza of a house, 


A prominent Massachusetts clergyman 
says that ‘‘there are in that State 330 needless 
churches wasting the Lord's money,”’ 


An Indianapolis woman has become in- 
sane through fear that her husband, who had been 
bitten by a dog, would be attacked witli hydropho- 
bla. 


Another use for doors has been found by 
a Newark citizen. He tore one from its hinges and 
threw it ata man with whom he got into an alterca- 
tion, 


A Chicago parrot scared away a burglar 
who was trying to efiect an entrance through a win- 
dow, by crying in a shrill voice, **Come off the 
perch!*’ 


A woman was passing through the grand 
hall of the Glasgow exhibition a few nights ago with 
a baby in herarms, when the band began to play. 
The child screamed with fright aud died. 


The wholesale poisoning of dogs which 
has been customary in Chicago every summer is to 
be stopped, aud a pound isto be established, It 
is estimated that there are about 40,000 dogs in the 
city. 


Miss Charlotte Spalding, a school teacher, 
bas sued a New York chiropodist for $25, 000 damages 
—to her affections? Nv; to her pet toe. The chiropo- 
dist ruined the toe in his mad efforts to uproot a 
corn, 


The word bandanns comes froma Hin- 
dustani word meaning a mode of dyeing, in which 
the fabric is tled in knots so as to exclude the color 
from the knotted portions, and thus produce white 
spots. 


In consequence of the increase of hydro. 
phobia, dogs are not to be allowed in the streets of 
Paris, exceptin the leash. An offending dog will be 
seized, and unless wearing a collar with his owner's 
name will be destroyed, 


Orlando, Fla., rejoices in a colored wo- 
man who says she is 105 years old. ‘*For about Ww 
years she has used tobacco in some form or other, 
and occasionally takes a dose of spirits mixed with 
about one-third of beelf’s gall.’ 


A moccasin having been killed near 
Smithville, Ga., some boys, out of curiosity, made 
a post-mortem examination of its body, To their 
amazement they discovered that it had swallowed a 
snake of length nearly equal to its own, less the 
head, which had been chewed off, 


New York boys have a pleasing new 
pastime. They search the Central Park trees for 
cocoons, {put the cocoons in boxes with gauze over 
the tope, and set the boxes on the window ledges in 
the sunshine, Upon emerging the beautiful butter- 
files are prisoners, and may be fed on sugar and 
other sweets. 


Mrs. Wm. Sammons, of Randolph, Ark., 
the other day gave birth to four children—two boys 
and two girls, the former dying; and at about the 
same time Mrs. John Reed, of Tippah, :Tenn., du 
plicated the remarkable occurrence, except that her 


little ones were not so equally divided in sex. Mrs. 
Sammons on a previous Occasion gave birth 
twins. 

Burglars are likely to give the residence 
ot Mrs. Hall, in Sabine Parish, La., a wid 
hereafter Apprehending one f them ¢ g 
force open the window, she armed ereelf w 
hatchetand took up & | t we , tl 

e hand of a man appeared, a : k as a 
abe descended with he weapon I ylar 
put left three Diacs wer as 


visit. 
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FADED FLOWERS. 





. 


BY ELEANOR NINA NAsll. 





All through the day a mist was on the mountain, 
The very air to me seemed burdened with black 
care, 
Along the garden walks the South wind moaned and 
whispered 
Oaly, **Beware, dear love—ah me, love, beware!" 


And yet, when twilight fell, 1 listened for your foot- 
Pateps:! 
I did not guess that for each day and week to be 
Your presence would be missed within our quiet 
homestead, 
Your sweet brave eyes had plerced God's wondrous 
mnystery, 


Not ull L saw the harvest- fields deserted, 
Not till l sadly knew your fav’rite rose was dead, 
Could I belleve that "neath the tall white daisies 
Mother and child were sleeping ip a lonely bed, 
— Os 


A Man’s Mistake. 


BY JESSIE LEETE. 








H, dear! Iam so tired!” 
() ‘So tired, my darling? Well, never 

“ mind! It’s all over now, and you 
will never have to go through it again, 
you know!” 

The speakers were the sole occupants of 
a first-class carriage, in which they were 
rapidly whirling along towards London 
from the North. 

One was a decidedly pretty giri of some 
nineteen or twenty years. Not even the 
fatigue of which she complained could de- 
prive her face of its piquant vivacity, and 
the very protest of weariness was uttered 
with a vigor, telling of considerable force 
stillin reserve in the slender trame. 

Her companion was a man on the borders 
of middle age. 

There was a 
pression on his 


out-of-door ex- 
and bearded 


certain 
bronzed 


countenance, and a general suggestion of 


field sports in his largely-built figure, 
which stamped him at once as a country 
gentleman. 

Perhaps kindness and honesty were 
more legibly written on his countenance 
than any great amount of intellectual 
power, One could not picture him ponder- 
ing very deeply, tor instance, over the 
“Mystery of Life,’ or becoming the 
shining light of a Browning Society. Yet 
his was a tace which few women could 
have been trusted to criticise impatiently. 
At all times it was a good and pleasant 
countenance; and now, that it was radiant 
with the light of love, the brown eyes 
fairly brimming over with tenderness as 
they followed every movement of the 
daintily-arrayed figure by his side, no 
woman, at any rate, would have hesitated 
to pronounce Mr. Collingwood a band- 
some nan. 

A mischievous smile broke over his 
companion's face at his emphatic assertion 
ofthe final nature of the ceremony that 
day accom plished. 

“Indeed, Jack? So you have quite 
nade up your mind, that in the event of 
your quitting this mortal scene before me, 
lam to play the partof a Hindoo widow 
for the rest of my days? What a pity you 
did not insert a clause in those tre- 
mendously long, dry settlemnts, arranging 
a suttee in all due form!” 

The shadow of a shade passed over her 
husband’s face at her light rejoinder, She 
saw it at once, and placed her haud on his, 
in haste to heal the little wound. 

“You didn’t think I meantit, Jack, dear? 
You know thatif you were to be taken 
from me——"’ 

The eager protest got no further; it was 
cut short in a sudden, but not alarming 
manner. 

The two had been married that morning 
in the village church where whole genera- 
tions of Mr. Collingwood’s torefathers lay 
sieeping. 

In one respect it had been a singular 
wedding; the bride had neither partner 
nor relation to give ber into her husband’s 
care, nor even the poorest apology for a 
bome trom which to make her de/ut in 
her new life. 

She was justa solitary waif cast upon 
the world’s wide siore,and gathered up 
by Jack Collingwood into his big, simple 
heart, there to be guarded thenceforth 
with the tender reverence many 4 princess 
of the blood longs torin vain. 

Kathieen Raymond had been the bosom 
friend of Mr. Collingwood’s young step 


sister in a Hanoverian ‘‘pensionnat de 
demoiselles.”’ 
The motherless daughter of an impe 


islrish ot r, ber tatber’s sudde! 
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lonely women who are fighting for their 
own living. 

Bit before beginning the much-dreaded 
search for employment, she had been per- 
suaded by her more fortunate triend to 
take along holiday among the bills and 
dales of Westshire. 

The orpban girl received a warm 
welcome to the hospitable old Dower 
House, where Mabel lived with her widow- 
ed mother, and there the bright weeks of 
that summer slipped gently by in bappy 
idleness, 

And then a most wondertul, and yet ex- 
ceedingly natural and simple thing 
happened. 

Mabel’s half-brother, the Squire of 
Annersley, the eligible bachelor of the 
country-side, the cynosure of every match- 
maker in the neighborhood, tell swiftly, 
irretrievably, head-over-ears in love with 
the penniless waif whom tie Fates had 
cast up at his threshold. 

There was no one living who had the 
right tosay him nay in the matter, when 
once Kathleen’s shy consent had been won, 
and the preparations for the marriage were 
hastened on as rapidly as possible. 

To Mr. Collingwood himself it was a 
never-ending source of wonder that this 
consent should have been 80 easily and 


quickly gained. In his honest eyes 
Kathleen stood so far exalted above all 
ordinary human girls, so far removed 


from the crowd of young ladies whose 
attentions had often overwhelmed him 
with terror, it almost seemed to him that 
he took an undue advantage of ber inex- 
perience in linking ber bright girlhood to 
his own more mature existence, 

It is needless to say that this was not the 
view of the situation taken by the world 
in general, and in particular by the 
Squire’s elder sister, who for years had 
been at the head of his bachelor house- 
hold. When Jack, blushing and stammer- 
ing like a lad of twenty, carried the news 
of his success to Miss Collingwood, he was 
received with an air of lofty consideration, 
and to the long story of Jopes, doubts and 
delights, she replied with a cool— 

“Of course, Jack.”’ 

“Why ‘of course’?” asked her brother, 
sharply. 

“Miss Raymond is aclever girl, Jack, 
and when the ball was actually laid at ber 
feet, it was not likely she would fail to se- 
cure her advantage.”’ 

“She is not a whit more clever than 
good,” answered the Squire. “She would 
not have accepted an emperor unless— 
unless she loved him as she loves mes,’’ 

The Squire said it bravely, but he 
blushed again like a boy. 

“There are few girls in Miss Raymond’s 
position, Jack, who would tail to love the 
possessor of $5,000 a-year.’’ 

Mr. Collingwood left the room in speech 
less indignation, 

The wedding was to take place from the 
Dower House. 

Even the trousseau indispensable for the 
Squire’s bride must be provided with the 
Squire’s money. 


Jack managed the matter through his 
step-mother with careful delicacy, and 
Kathleen was so silent about the matter, 
he hoped that, amid the many excitements 
of her new position, she scarcely realized 
that the costly toilettes and ap- 
purtenances which accurmulated so fast 
during the short engagement were each 
aniall her lover’s gift. 

“She is like achild for simplicity and 
un worldliness,” said the Squire, in reply 
to some caustic remark of his sister’s, “and 
she takes what is provided for ber just as 
unquestionably as a child does,” 

“Miss Raymond quite understands—no 
one better—bow much better it is to leave 
some things unsaid, Jack. It would be so 
exceedingly awkward to thank you for 
your lavish generosity, no doubt! She has 
gauged the depth of your purse and your 
folly equally well!” 

Mr. Collingwood turned resolutely from 
his writing and faced his sister, 

‘“‘Bertha, if we are to remain triends, you 
must and shall drop these continued in- 
sinuations against the girl who will soon 
be my wife. You understand me?” 


dainty 


Gientie as he usually Was, when the 


Squire did “speak his mind,” few ventured 
to answer him back, and Miss Collingwood 


| subsided into angry silence, 


The wedding was celetrated w th all the 
bentted the 


thus the S ire 


eclat which would have 


nuptials of an helress, for 
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had stood shivering on the threshold of a 
bard and lonely life of toil! 

It was towards the close of that eventtul 
day, that Kathleen Collingwood leant her 
throbbing bead back against the cushions 
of the carriage, and the involuntary com- 
plaint escaped her lips at last: “I am so 
tired!"’ 


Paris in August was unendurably hot 
and dusty, so the travellers burried 
through its gay streets without a halt, 
scarcely pausing in their journey til 
Lucerne was reached. 

Here they rested through long sunny 
days, and Jack tasted the tull enjoyment 
of bis new happiness, It was the very de- 
light of his heart to surround his Katie 
with 6very conceivable pleasure, and he 
found hera delightful person to pet and 
make much of, for she was bright, easily 
pleased, and gratetul 
trifling attention. 

They sailed the lake by sunlight and by 
moonlight, climbed the Rigi by hal f-a- 
dozen different routes, detied the storms of 
Mont Pilate, visited every shrine of William 
Tell, and explored every corner of the 
quaint old town, before they bade farewel! 
to the Lake of the Four Cantons and took 
their way over the Brunig down to Inter- 
laken, 

When Kathleen 
balcony of her room 
hotel where Jack 


for @Very most 


stepped on to the 


in the big Interlaken 


had taken her, she 
turned pale with excess of delight, 
Before them the Jungfrau and her at- 


tendant giants rose majestically into their 
own calm region of silent beauty, their 
silhouettes sharply defined against the 
background of azure sky, closing in the 
lovely Lauterbrunnen Valley with « 
mighty rampart of peak and glacier. 
Kathleen watched the sun set that night, 
and saw the tamous “colorization” 
slowly over the dazzling BnoWwlLields, 
changing their silver radiance to a tender, 
pearly tush, like nothing else in nature, 


Steal 


“Can’t we get nearer to them, Jack?” 
she asked in a whisper of hushed d¢ lipbt. 
6] would sleep in a hut and live on a erusy 
if need be, just to be for awhile in the very 
heart of those mountains,” : 

So Jack took her up the valley, and tor 
a few days they were very happy ina little 
inn at the foot of the Stubbach. But be- 
fore long, Kathleen said the giant clitts on 
either side of the valley seemed pressing 
on her jike prison walls, and begged to he 
taken “up higher.’”’ 

Her word was law to her husband, se 
after two or three oop and 
rugged mountain path, they took up thei 
abode at Murren, thousands of teet above 
their late dwelling-place, and level with 
the untracked snows of the great range 
agross the valley. 

Behind and above the narrow green shelf 
which for the tiny Alpine 
hamlet rose “horns” beyond all power of 
counting Or remembering, 
them pine-forests clotted 
sides with a mantle otf vordure, 
Here they decided to tnakéa halt of several! 
weeks. 

It was during this stay at Murren that 
Mr. Collingwood was first puzzied by a 
certain indetinable chanye in Kathleen. 

Not towards himself: to bin her manner 


hours ol a 


affords room 


and 
the 
BOtnbere 


below 


mountain 


was gontle and allectionate as ever: but 


she grew quister as the days wont on 
fonder ot solitude, and = otten tesennt 
minded, 

Jack asked whether she found the sare 


too dull. 


“Certainly net,’ #o6 answered, without 
hesitation. ‘How could To be dull, Jack, 
with you?” 

The glow on her cheek and the clear 


brightness of her 6y6 vouched for bodily 
health not being Im fault, so Jack told iin 
self that the little change could only oxiat 
in bis over-anxlous liiayination. 

however, 





One thing, WAS praltily neo 
tancy: Kathleen was fast losing the 
timidity of girlhood, and assuming the 
self-reliant dignity of her matronhood, 

When her husband one day proposed, 
half-teasingly, to undertake a. difficult 
ascent, Which WOuld necessitate his leaving 
her for at least two entire days, to his 

surprise she or ly made no objection to 

being left alone in the big hot but se 
urged him t) arry oul the fa tl hie 
Was al last ¢ ged 4 ( 
part. 

Phe ‘“‘ascens oS f 
one—so the guides pro! ! i it, a 
rate in ipyinhy . 

t os 4 





ot bappy surprise 
speedy return, 


up to her own room, 
Neither was she 
were traces of her recent 


there, though 


breeze had seattered some of her 


about the floor. 
up the tlying sheets, his e 


writing. 
row, and bis 
tirst Just for the pleasure o! 
hand again, then 
then in utter bewilderment, 
The letter was without 
mencement, and ran thus: 


eye rested on the 
in awakened 
fortial 


better 
“ iy 


“It would be and 


write this atall, but 1 


wiser 
cannot 


bear the pain of knowing that 


my marriage will find you wholly 
pared, 
“Max, you will say tl can never 


loved you; and, if it 
pang ol regret, itis well you should 
you no other could ever be to me wl 
were 1} know | spok 
hitlieulty of forgetting mow that it is 
remetniber, 

‘Rut T was triendless and 


Oug YOars tnust have gone by bet 


could even have dreamed of 
you confessed it sourself, 
“llow was Ito live through thes: 


Jome Wornen, no doubt, would hay 


1 


volwan than | ean ever bel’ 


tell Mr. 
hand, thuttering 


The letter 
unnerved 


frown 
quietly 


win beneath the table as te lett the 


' 
t V¢ 


mercenary thought or me 





It was very bitter to awaken fre 
weet enim to tind t al, alt 
er 
‘ 
fa fiat 
il ip ! 4 ’ 
+ uJ od 
i ¢ Wi ! 
" , 
j heve it ! } 
r ern nmt ‘ ‘ Keep I 4 
K-point throug A titine 
nel before t ast alt ul } 
‘ wone he Wa | ‘ t ! 
bard at w Kk tr ny to frame ¢ 
J 4 een 
~ young, ove - ert o 
hy \ nider she had I ) 
of ¢ nv” | 1p ‘ I 
lier i k il tain ¢ ‘ ig? 
NIax th wil i“! ra 
a BY } 4 hee ereeit te +} 
4S WAL ring ‘ 
‘ } inv ‘ 
‘ i j ‘ y 


presence in 
writing materials spread out on the table, 


! 
longer 


will Spare One tise 


etruth by the 


promt iiess 





at their unexpectedly 


She was not to be found, however, either 
in the garden or the #al mn, 80 he hastened 


there 


The windows stood open, and the summer 


papers 


As Mr. Collingwood stooped to gather 
) Was Caught by 
a closely-written page of Kathleen's pretty 
All things were countnon property 
page, at 
seeing bh 


er 


curiosity, 


to 


the news of 


tinnpere 


have 


thar 


t 


Mitt 


“tl 


lowes 


ik 


«, Yot I did speak the truth when DT told 
ou 


ry 


| 


we 


trong enough to tight tho wortd alone an 
“uk 


wait; bulit was not in me, | was we 
wid trightened; and when a wood, pe 
erous tnan offered nie his hand and boos 
| resolved to forget the pas nod 
HOMO dSth perenaiiee lhad piven Iblau 
little as you ean, Max; or, better sti 
orvet me altogether, T wen riot altegeet 
inhappy. My husband is very kind at 
ood tome aud by-and-bye DP lige te te 
himas hodeserves, ¢rood-bye, Max! Mi 
you one day win the love oat wa bet 


Hhiars lage 


Vu 
sy 


Colliogwood's 


nwWaHY 
Pewotn, 
rod slowly, im batt-dazed fasion, toade 
his Wav to a q o1et nee k tn) tine I 
vhere Kathleen and be lad pent many a 
raepepey hour toyether., 

The iMeOVeErYyY Was aw terriiole bole te) 
pitna. Like tan Hien Whi bad ow i 7 | 
rather late in lite, ho tad found a on 
eharm in the tdea that the very 
emotions of his young wite'’s heart ! 

naw red tb ! lip 

\) ried t ‘ len 

himself, as) omre i nt t 

riish lace ‘ ‘ j wii! ‘ 
fore tise ila ! | t 

‘ tiles Ortier {} I 
he oven dreamed of any other love than 
tine! 

And he had been so certain, too, 
stood Ona yr lexstal ol unworldliness w 
raised her far above the poseitality 
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On asunny afternoon somesix weeks later 
in the year, Mr. Collingwood waa lying on 
his back under a tree in the chestnut forest 
which clothes the lower slopes of the Dent 
de Morcles, 

Kelow, on the right, lay the little town ef 
Bex, and in the distance beyond that, the 

leaming waters of Lake Leman, To the 
eft mtretohed the broad valley of the 
Khone, rich in) vineyards and orcharda, 
with the Glacier du Trient rimming into the 
sky for « background. 

The turbid watera of the Kbone burried 
along their channel alioost at bis feet, and 
on the other aide of the valley rose the 
xieaming peaks and pinnacles of the Dent 
du Midi, 

All thie Mr. Collingwood might have 
seen from one of the foress clearings Only 
a few hundred yards trom where ne lay. 
Hut he seemed to care for none of these 
things. 

He lay on the close sott turf peculiar to 
the chestnut woods, gazing up Into the 
wreat tree overhead with a troubled cloud 
op bis noneat face, 

“After all, what else could [ have done?” 
he muttered bal? aloud at last, as though in 
hope that bis perplexed thoughts might 
wrow cloarer by giving them ublerance. 

“To «a woman who had just written 
another ian suoh # letter as that, any great 
demonstration of affection, even from # 
husband, could be nothing butan annoy. 
anoe, I could see it bored her—why else 
did abe grow #o quiet and odd at Murren? 
At firat, no doubt, the very novelty of the 
thing carried ber along all right, but as 
that wore off she beyan to feel the chain 
drag abit. So I thought I'd keep more in 
the background for # timme—give ber her 
head « bit-and then she'd see 1 didn't 
wantt bother her, and get to feel more 
settiod In ter mind,” 

The Syuire fidgeted reatiowsly on his 
oft, ward: couch, in vain efforts after an 
oasior posture, 

“But somehow it doesn't work as well 
as Lexpected, Work well? why can't 1 be 
honest with myeelf, and say plainly that it 
ism iniserable failure? We are just drift 
ing farther and farther apart every day we 
livel Ever since the bour | read that con- 
founded letter —I wish I'd turmbled over # 
precipice firwt! -everything bas yone 
wrong belween ua, She yeu more reserved 
and depressed day by day, and I-—well, do 
what Linay, I’m forever thinking of that 
wretched bit of paper, and wondering 
where her thoughts really are just then, 
If | would but forget the thing, and see in 
her the true-hearted little Katie again!” 

Mr. Colllugwood made another fruitieas 
attempt at comfort, then suddenly sprang 
to bin feet wilh «a strong exclamation, 

“Why oan’tT be honest even with my- 
KOlI?’’ hemaid aloud, as be paced im pationtly 
tw end fro between the trees, “Why cant 
lway right out that | am eating my heart 
out with jealousy because I've seen ber 
watohing for the pomt so eagerly of late? 
Ifonty Poould be sure that scoundrel bad 
dared to write to her, I'd shoot him, if I 
knew IT should hang for i!" 

Aw he uttered the words, Mr. 
Collingwood perceived at a little distance 
the tall, slender figure of his wife, She 
wore a dress of some soft grey stuf! which 
feli around her with almost nun-like eflect; 
her head waa covered only by a little laos 
kerchief, for the forest ran close up to their 
little mountain ‘pension,’ and they were 
within « few bundred yards of ita door, 

As the Squire, blinself unseen, watched 
her slow, languid steps and pensive face, a 
great longing to take her into his aris, 
and kiss the color back to ber pale cheek 
again, awoke in his beart, and he = ad- 
vanced quickiy towards her, 

But as be did so he saw in ber hand an 
open letter, and with # sudden tmisgiving 
he atopped abruptly. 

lt was too late; his step bad caught her 
oar, and he saw her hurriedly return the 
letter to her pocket as she came forward, 

“TL wae looking for you, Jack,"’ she said 
as they met. “There is something | want 
to ask you, but—but ” 

The muse WAS Inore® eloquent than 
words, The Squire took his oourage in 
both bands sand resolved to face bis fate 
bravely. 





“Come and sit down here, he said 
quietly, pointing to a seat beneath one of 
the low, Wwide-+preading chesnuta, and 
placing hiteelf beside her. There were a 
few minutes of uneomfortable silence, 
broken presently by Kathleen. 

“L have wanted to tell you something 
particu @r for some days past, Jack— 
but it never seemed the right time,” 

“Have To made myself so very form- 
idable to you?’ asked Jack, with « sorry 
alleripl al a siniile, : 

“Not formidable, exsctly—bvut—diflerent, 
very difierent.”’ : 

khathieen paused again, and then went 
on in broken, burried tones, 

‘lL know [em pot balf worthy of all the 
love you gave ime onee, Jack, dear—but, 
ob! don’t take it quite froun ine, for itis all 
I bave in the world!” 

There were tears in her quivering voice, 











and the Squire felt an answering lump in | 


hie own throat as he replied: 

“My prmor little Katte!’’ 

That waa all be could yet out for a minute: 
then he cleared bis throat, and went or 


oN fear of inv love below taken frou 
you, Whatle, Wonly vou will be « pen with 
me. Hut try Go trust oie don't Keep back 
your coufdence fro iaiomet? 
~e h eep bacK ty fh feanoe? W tial to 
y i mean, J ack? i iayve ever } ta 
t! w trou y } Ace pet tie ‘ 

‘h xcept one ft ‘ ¢ 

~ j nut t ‘ 


THE SATURDAY 


Kathleen bung her bead, blushing like a 
aeoided schoolgirl. 

“| didn’t meaa any harm, Jack! I 
always meant to teil you ail about it some 
day, only you have been 80 distant and 
cold—_"’ 

She paused ayaln. 

Her husband took pity on ber confusion, 

“Suppose [ were w tell you, Kathleen, 


that | know what you have to tell me 
niready?”’ F 
“You know it already? Kat how? 


atamimeored his wife, 

“T found some writing In your room one 
day, and | read it before | saw that it waa 
private.” 

‘The Squire's tone grew harder in spite of 
himmelfas be recalled the misery of that 
dav, 

Kathleen looked up toquiringly, but her 
eyes wank again as she saw the cold, Ket 
look of bis face, and there was @ tmninute’s 
silence before she Umidiyv apoke, 

“Were you so angry, Jack?” 

“Not angry, but bitterly hurt that you 
should bave kept the thing #@ secret from 


me, Could you not have trusted me, 
Kathieen? Couid you not have trusted 
mie?’ 


“[—I never dreamt you would mind #0 
miuehl" 

“Notuind? What do you think I am 
made of, Katie?” 

*] really didn’t think 
harm in it, Jack, dear,’' 

The big brown eyes met hie so trustfully 
and appealingly that Mr. Colling wood's 
heart melted within hiun, 

After all, what was she butachild? tler 
very words proved how lightly she re- 
garded the whole tmnatter, Yet even then 
there rang in his ears the words of the 
letter to her deserted lover to give the lie 
to the excuse be was framing for ber. 

“] want totell you all about it, Jack,” 
she sald prosently. “And [ want to show 
yous letter, and a#k you how I ought to 
andawer it.” 

“Oou't answer itacall,” said ber husband 
Kharply. 

“Oh, Jack! IT must send some answer! 
What will he think of me, if I do not?” 

“] don’t care what be thinks, I dis- 
tinetly forbid you to answer it” 

The bright eyes filled with tears as she 
vainly looked tor some token of relenting 
in the Squire’s set and grave countenance, 

“Helis a gentleman, you mast remember, 
dear—and it ia such « nice letter!’ 

Hertusband gazed at her, half bewildered 
by the coolness with which she placed the 
open letter in his: band, 

“Ain 1 to read this?” he asked coldly. 

“Of course you are, Jack,’’ 

‘This was the letter the Squire read:— 


there was any 


“Dian MapbAm,—I have inuch pleasure 
in informing you that your story, ‘A Bad 
Beginning,’ pas been aecepted, and will 
appear in an early namber of +» | shall 
be giad atany tine to read any story you 
nay wikh to submit tome, Would you be 
disposed to try your baud at # serial? 

“I am, ete,”’ 





A sudden blaze of light broke on the 
Squire's perturbed mind, 

Tell ute, Katie, isn't there some fellow 
called ‘Max’ in your story?” he demanded, 
eo abraptly that Khathleen jumped with 
BUTprIne, 

“Max? Yos; Max is the hero—the tender- 
hearted, absorbed genius who falls in love 
with a frivolous, mercenary little wreteh 
of wa yirlk She talf breaks his heart and 
nearly wrecks his life; Out I've paid ber 
mut for it all in the end!” 

Mr. Collingwood took his wife in hia 
artios, and covered her face with penitent 
k IsmOM, 

“blow could T be such a fool? —how eould 
1 besuch a fool?’ ne reiterated a doren 
tines as he held her close to hisheart. But 
when he sxaw that Mathieen was looking 
really anxious, he forced himself into some 
degree of caltiness, and spoke coherently 
agaln. 

“Oh, my darling, Lowe you such worlds 
of penitence and Shiaiie l Can never. never 
humble tmnyself enough before you! If 
you forgave me at all for my 
miserable folly, tu would only be exactly 
What l deserved. But you must forgive 
me, my matie; indeed, I have been punish- 
ed enough by the misery of the past six 
weeks. How eould | But, 
oh, hatie, What did) possess you to write 
that leer ou your Own notepaper, and 
eave itlying in your own room for me to 


’ 
find? 


never 


be wo foolish? 


“What letter can you mean, Jack?” 

“The letter in which that girl tells your 
‘Max’ of her marriage. ‘That was the paper 
I} fourmadll’? 

“And you thought—— Oh, Jack!” 

Kathleen's eyes cet her husband's for 
One moment in reproachtul astonishipent, 
then they fell agan, in shame for the man 
who tad #o little faith in his own chosen 
love, 

She was silent for some few minutes, 
anil Chose milnutes were as bitter as any the 
Sjuire bat ever known. Presently se 
Bp) RO Ayan, Very quietly, ‘ 


“bo Wrote out that leter on note-paper 


Just to see what length it really was, aod 
how it read in that forin. When did you 
fined it?” 
“The day I came came back to Murren 
froin that long expedition.” 
'So jong ago me that? Oh, Jack, if you 
bad only a#kKed tie about it at ice!” 
*Ddave Ltell you 1 was the biggest foo 
‘ Ve 
is Like Nal eon would iet no 
‘ self, 
s y 2] 
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had been trying to write. If the tale had 
not been accepted, I should never have 
said a word about it to anyone.”” 

“Thank heaven, then, that it was ao- 
cepted!” said Jack fervently, a pang dart- 
ing through bis heart as he remembered 
the guif which had steadily been widening 
between them. 

“T am very glad, you may be sure,”’ said 
Kathleen, with ber old merryamile, ‘You 
can’t think bow intensely I long to earn 
soine money!” 

“What on earth for? You know if your 
allowance is not sufficient, you have only 
to say ao!’’ 

“Yoa, but that is not one bit what IT want! 
You've no idea, I see, what a proud little 
monkey I am, and bow it galled my pride 
to the quick to take all these things’’— 
touching her pretty grey costume—"from 
you before even we were married!” 

“My darling! I hoped you had never 
thought about it at all!’ 

“T thought about it constantly, Jack. I 
knew it was no good making a fuss, Your 
wife must have auch things, and there was 
no possibility of ny wetting the money to 
pay forthem. If the beggar-maid was #0 
inean-spirited as to let King Cophetua put 
ber on his throne, she tnust perforce sub- 
init to be tricked out at bisexpense, But I 
vowed | would save every possible shilling 
of my allowance, and pay you back for 
them aa soon as | could, And then, when 
we were living so quietly at Murren, the 
idea struck ine that I might, perhaps, earn 
a few dollars by the turn I have always 
bad for story-writing. And you see I have 
succeeded, Jack! Now, what may 1 
answer to Mr. Editor’s question about the 
serial story?’ 

“You may write a new ‘Percy Vere, in 
forty volumes,’ if you like, you witch! 
W hat mnust you have thought of my idiotic 
behavior?” asked Jack, as he kissed the 
little hand lying in his big palu.. 

“T just thought you were finding out 
what « mistake you had made in inarrying 
a poor littie penniless nobody. Ah, Jack, 
I have been very, very miserable! tut it 
is all over now, and will soon be all for- 
gotten,’”’ 

‘*No,’’ began Jack, “I can never forget 
whata blind, stupid we 

But his wife laid her soft lips to bis, and 
sealed her forgiveness with a long Kiss, 

“You shall not abuse yourself any more, 
Jack, Afterall, your mistake was a very 
natural one,’’ 

“But why could I not have had the sense 
to question you at once?” . 

“Ah, why, indegd! That, Jack, was just 
‘4 uan’s inistake,’ ”’ 

- ——_ « 
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In the pleasant town of Middleton, 

and the sinoke began to curl up- 
ward from the lofty chimney, the residents 
of that hitherto quiet tittle place looked 
upon the solid brick structure with pardon- 
able pride, 

The owner of the factory wasa stranger 
to the town, and all that was certainly 
known about him was that he was a Mr, 
Jobn Siunith, reported very. wealthy, and a 
bachelor, Personally, one could see that 
he wasa fine looking tnan of about tive- 
and-thirty, of medium height, and pleasant 
in manner. 

Jenny Marston’s lithe and petite tigure 
was 8e6n wmoOug the first comers, and her 
pretty face brought sunshine with it into 
the new place, as it had done in the old. 
tler deft tingers bad lost none of their 
former dexterity, and her heavy golden 
hair formed a pleasing contrast to the 
snowy clouds that surrounded her, 

Jenny was «@ great favorite among the 
xirls, which is saying much for her temper- 
ament and sunny disposition. 

While among the young men—ay, and 
the elders, too—she was a short of shrine 
towards which masculine homage flowed 
48 Naturally as the clear water in Middle- 
ton brook flowed toward the distant river, 
She had « cheery word tor everyone about 
her, and for twenty-tive years she had been 
the idol of & Widowed mother, 

Cupid’s darts had fallen thickly around 
her, but thus far had missed her heart, and 
she was, at the opening of the new mill, 
sUll fancy-free aud beart-whole—a blithe, 
happy girl. 

Kiuel Carleton was the daughter of the 
only really well-to-do man in Middletoa 
along the old residents, 

Sue was passably good-looking, proud, 
and too hauguty to associate with the 
factory iris. Hler tingers were never 
soiled among tie spindies and bobbins; 
sh6 Wrought on laces and ceramics in her 
father’s luxurious tome, 

Mr. Jotn Smith’s advent in Midaletog 
had naturally produced a fluttering in 
Inthel’s breast, and though it was many 
weeks after his arrival betore she met hia, 
and then under péecullar circumstances, 816 
heard tlattering reports of bin; and her 
elder friends began to whisper in her ear, 
“A splendid maten, tiny dear!’ 

“Hlow do you like Mr. Smith?” said 
Nettie Jones to her friend, Jenny Marston, 
one day at their dinner-hour, after the 
factory had been running for several 
Weeks, 

“Which Mr. Smith do you mean?” said 
Jenny, blushing sl xhtly, in the couscious- 
ness thal her employer tad 
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etor, and the book-keeper, his nephew, 
Did you not know that, Nettie?’ saiqg 
Jenny. 

“Well, of all things!" said Nettie, clasp. 
ing ber bands with a look of astonishment, 
“Well, then, how do you like the prupri. 
etor, who seems to like you pretty well, it 
I’m any judge of things?” 

“Oh!” said Jenny, indifferently, “I like 
him well enough, He's pleasant,” 

Mr. John Smitb, senior, as we shall have 
to call him, in contradistinction to the 
nephew, was more than pleasant to Jenny; 
ne was tender; but his intercourse with ber 
was marked by gentiemanlike delicacy 
that could not offend, 

John Smith, junior, was a dashing young 
fellow of twenty-#ix or seven, and was as 
popular in his way as the elder John wasin 
bis, 

To Ethel Carleton, the existence of two 
Mr, Jobn Smiths in the little town vas as 
yet unknown. 

Kut John, junior, bad not been tnany 
days in the place before his assurance and 
tact had brought bim an introduction tn 
the Carleton mansion. He was not slow to 
follow up the opportunity, and without any 
idea that he was being mistaken by the 
fair heiress for bis uncle, he made such 
good use of his natural gifts of good looks, 
conversational powers, and unabashed per- 
sistency, that before two weeks had passed 
be was the adinitted suitor for the hand and 
heart of Etbel Carleton, 

To Ethel this dashing young fellow was 
the Mr, John Smith, the mill-owner; and 
she reaily loved him for his personal 
qualities, his frank and winning manners, 

“It must be a very great care, Mr. Sinith, 
to have 80 many Operatives to look after, 
To be at the head of such a business must 
require a great deal of knowledge and 
skill, and you must feel the responsibility,” 

Jobn was somewhat taken aback, but, 
supposing sbe alluded to bis responsibilities 
a8 book-keeper, be assented, and turned 
the conversatfon into @ more pleasing 
cbannel, 

John Smith, senior, was indefatigable in 
bis attendance upon business, and now he 
was beooming as persistent and determined 
in his attentions to the fair Jenny, 

Ile seemed never to weary In his efforts 
to win the affection of the pretty girl who 
had captured his heart. 

As for Jenny, she had become suddenly 
subdued in her demeanor since the senior 
Jobn Smith’s attentions to ber had become 
noticeable, 

Her naturally buoyant spirits seemed 
to be weighted down against ber will, and 
though sbe struggled heroically to assume 
the oid familiar cheerfulness in her inter- 
course with her fellow workers, sbe could 
not conceal the change that affected ber. 

She knew by this time that ber em- 
pioyer’s manner bore marked and un- 
mistakable evidence of the delicate atten- 
tions of the lover; asd—if she must confess 
it to herself alone—she knew, also, that she 
was just on the verge of losing ber heart to 
him. 

But a maidenly reserve and caution led 
ber to refrain from any outward manifesta- 
tion of what was going on in her breast, 
Not even to her bosom friend, Nettie 
Jones, did she confess the state of feeling 
that existed, notwithstanding the latter 
had ceared to joke her upon the subject, 
and strove by every delicate means Ww 
soften the pain that ber conspicuous posi- 
tion caused her, 

While Jenny was more sabdued and 
guarded in her demeanor, she still carried 
sunshine to other hearts around her. 

Mr. Carleton caine home, one evening, 
radiant with siniles, and announced Ww 
Ithel that they would have the bonor of 
receiving # Visitor that evening in the 
person of Mr. Smith, 

“On, 1 know him already, papa,” said 
the girl, blushing with pleasore, 

“You know bim, Ethel? How can that 
be, when he regretted not baving bad the 
pleasure of Visiting us before?’ 

“Why, pape g 

Then she paused, perplexed. 

“Perhaps is an eccentricity of his, and 
he wants lo surprise papa by the avowal of 
lis love for me,” she thought. 

Later in the evening, John Smith, senior, 
arrived, and was formally presented to 
Kihe! as tue proprietor of the great cotton 
tilll, 

Ktbel’s altnost inarticulate greeting, ber 
white face and yenerally confused manner, 
might nave been attributed by the great 
nan to awe at his presence, or to an 
ignorance of the ways of good society; but 
she speedily withdrew upon some pretext, 
and in the privacy of her own room shed 
bitter tears of disappointinent at the wis- 
take she had made in the identity of the 
two men, 

Then, with a woman’s reasoning, 86 
threw all tbe odium and reproach of the 
disaster upon the innocent head of Jotun, 
junior, who bad never claimed any ureale 
ness for himself above the happiness 0: 
Ethel’s unselfish love, 

Thers was, in consequence, a stormy 
scene at Mr. Carieton’s the following evel 
Ing, when the younger John Sm th pr'- 
sented bimself, with an affable suile and 4 
warin greeting. 

“You hypocrite!” said Ethel, with & 
freezing look, refusing his proffered ban’ 

Joun was amazed and shocked, THé 
world seemed suddenly to be shaken W't! 
A conVu sion, 

He passed his hand 





over his eyes, 45 


though he would dispel any optical 1/1u4- 
sion, and then he stared at Ethel. 
“My dear, what bave 1 done W 
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ing more excited and more unreasonabie, 
«You can’t understand how you came bere 
and represented yourself as Jobn Smiti:!’’ 

“Good gracious! My dear girl, what 
name should I have come here with?” 

“With your own, you base bypocrite!’’ 

“It is my own. Darling, you are ex- 
cited,” said John, rubbing Ris temples, as 
though trying to recollect whether he ever 
had any other nameor not. “John Smith 
isthe name I have always been known 
by.”’ 
eWhat!?? almost shrieked the astonished 
girl, starting up from her seat. “Do you 
mean to tell me that there are two Mr. 
Jebn Smiths who own the mill?’’ 

“Oh, no!” said the young man, with a 
vacuous smile, and rubbing the seat of 
reason again, a8 though he would oonvince 
himself of his sanity. “I never told you 
that. My uncle, Mr. John Smith, is the 
proprietor of the concern, while I—weil, I 
am only the book-keeper, and general 
over.seer.”” 

“But why did you not tell me that be- 
fore?” gasped Ethel. “Why did you de 
celve me about your position?” 

**f can’t see, for the life of me, in what 
way I have decelved you,” said the young 
Jobo, nursing his head again. “I’m sure 
I never told you I was my uncle,” 

“But let me think so,’ said the girl, 
laughing at his ridiculous defence, in spite 
of bis humiliation. 

It was a terrible blow to John Smith, 
junior, to find that he had been esteemed 
only a8 anotber man, and that he had not 
after all, won Ethel’s heart on his own 
inerita, 

He had to go back and commence at the 
beginning again; but his genuine contrition 
and well-proven innocence gave him the 
victory onoe more; and Etbel, after all, 
liked him really and truly for hinvself, 

The elder John Smith’s suit seemed to 
prosper, and he bad been on the eve of a 
declaration of his feelings to Jenny, when, 
in the course of true love, an unpleasant 
episode occurred, which temporarily in- 
terfered with his prospects, and deterred 
him from making a confession. 


Busy tongues had imparted to Jenny the 
fact that Mr. John Smith was paying mnark- 
ed attentions to Ethel Carleton. 

Jenny would giadly have disbelieved the 
report, bad she not unfortunately seen with 
her own eyes Mr. John Smith, sentor, 
coming out of the Carleton mansion, as she 
was going home, that very evening when 
poor Etbel had been so rudely disenchant- 
ed. 

And, to make matters worse, Mr. John 
Swith, senior, had been seized by the 
demon jealousy recently, too. Mr, John, 
junior, had been 80 unjustly accused and 
spurned by the irate Ethel, he flew for 
solace to the companionship of Jenny 
Marston, 

Between these two there had existed a 
sort of freedom of acquaintance, mingled 
with none of that reserve which character- 
ized the acquaintance of Jenny and the 
elder Jobn. 

Under the temporary banishment that 
John, junior, was forced to undergo from 
hithel’s presence, his friendship for Jenny 
was noted with suspicion by his uncle, 
The demon of unrest seeined about to take 
possession of this quartet, when a bappy 
circumstance set matters to rights again, 
and made them all happy with their re- 
spective lots, 

Mr. Carleton and his daughter had ac- 
cepted an Invitation from Mr. John Sinitb, 
senior, to visit the factory, and witness the 
Operations going on there. 

When Jenny Marston saw Ethel 
Carleton escorted through tbe room where 
ehe was at work, and oontrasted their 
dresses, and noted the elder Mr. Smith’s 
deferential manner towards Ethel, she was 
by no means at peace with berself, or the 
unconscious cause of her mitery. 

“Of course,’’ she tried to argue with her- 
self, “that the girl is a very likely person 
to attract a man like Mr. Smith, and in 
4 Buitable station in life for bim to marry. 
But why bas be wasted his time and atten- 
tions on ine, then? Perbaps i have been 
foolish enough to mistake his kindness for 
something more serious,’ 

But her womanly heart repudiated this 
last idea, 

She was a wornan, and her instincts 
could not have misled her into tnis false 
position, 

“No; he has only trifled with me, to 
cast ne off foraricuber and more eligible 
girl,” she thought. 

Closely following the two came John 
S:nith, juntor, radiant with pleasure, and 
the quariette entered the private Cflice to- 
g@ther, and were shut out from sight of the 
toilers in the great room. 

Jenny’s face was very white now, and 
she trembled violently. Her tingers 
suddenly seemed all thumbs among 
tbe tangled net-work of threads before her, 
Her deep-drawn sigh, thanks to the re- 
worseless machinery, waa not heard, 

“This is Jobn Smith, junior, papa,’”’ said 
Ethe!, nodding to the younger man. 

‘Hello!’ eaid Mr, Carleton, in bis sur- 
prise turning to him and ther to the senior 
Smith. “So you bave two John Smiths 
here, have you?’ 

Jonn, senior, nodded pleasantly, and rap- 
idiy taking in the state of things existing 
between his nephew and Ethel, he quietiy 
siipped out, and going to Jenny, brought 
ber, somewhat reluctantly, to the oll 
Kefore entering, however, he beld asbort 
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spect. To Mr. Carleton he said: 

“I see that my nephew has laid a solid 
foundation in that young lady’s heart’’— 
pointing to Ethel—“and 1 am in hopes, 
though an old fellow, to be as fortunate 
with this young——’”’ 

But Jenny had fled in dismay, though 
not at all displeased at so public a declara- 
tion of the earnest intentions of her wealthy 
lover. 

On trying to resume her delicate work, 
she made such wretched havoc with the 
tilmey thread that she had to abandon it 
under pretense of sudden illness, and leave 
of absence was readily granted her by her 
considerate employer, who even went 80 
far as to accornpany her to her home, 

Etbel Carleton forgave John Smith, ju- 
Dior, a8 his wife is a wreat success, and does 
not even wish he were bis uncle. 

As for Jenny, all Middleton congratu- 
lates her, and there is not a dissenting 
voice to the assertion that “Jobn Smith 
night have looked longer and further for a 
wite and tared worse.”’ 

Mra. Jobn Sinith, senior, is now doubly 
dear to every resident of the place, and has 
the means to add substantial blessings to 
every smile and every ray of sunshine tr at 
she bestows on the needy and suttoring 
Classes, 

And it is better thus, financially, every 
way. Mr. Carleton has ample wealth for 
John, junior, and the elder Smith provides 
liberally for Jenny and her mother, 
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Mungo. 





BY J. CAMPBELT. 





can show 80 much allachment towards 

Mungo, @ bideous little dog who is ny 
companion in my walks, and trots at my 
heels just as if there was nobody and 
nothing else he cared for in the world, 

From ap sesthetic point of view, I confess 
Mungo is a complete failure; and from the 
saineé standpoint I might be regarded as a 
person of deplorably bad taste, Picture to 
yourself all possible points of beauty in a 
dog, imagine exactly the opposite In every 
particular, and there you bave Mungo, 

His ba:riess body, with its hideous patches 
in various colors, and bis ill-shaped limbs, 
make him loor like one of those creatures 
that the victiins of delirium tremens see in 
their dreams, 

But ny atlachment towards Mungo ts too 
deeply rooted to be disturbed by his unat- 
tractive appearance, It is to him that I 
once owed iny life, and so long a8 he lives 
I will look after him. This 1s bow it bap- 
pened: 

Towards the close of my term of service 
in India, Mungo—a native mongrel of some 
sort or other—used to prowl about the bar- 
racks, picking -up bits here and there, al- 
though kicked and cuffed alike by officers 
and men, 

However, a8 he seemed to be half-starved 
1 used to throw him some bones and scraps 
ef food, 80 that after a tine he began to get 
into quite a pluimp condition, For these 
little attentions he showed his gratitude by 
attaching himself to me and following me 
about as 4 well-bred dog would do, 

At that time we used to go out once a 
month or 80, on shooting expeditions into 
the jungle, and it was on one of these occa- 
sions that the event occurred which has 
made 80 indelible an impression on my 
memory. I was not in very cheerful spirits 
foran accident of the previous night had 
somewhat troubled ine, 

The sergeant’s wife, one of the sinartest 
little women in camp, bad been left alone 
with ber little boy, ten years old, her busa- 
band having been unexpectedly called 
away on duty, Svon after dusk they were 
horrified to see the head of an immense 
tiger come through a hole in the veranda, 
the eyes being fixed on thern, 

Almost beside themselves with terror, 
they scarcely knew what to do; but a 
thought suddenly struck the mother. 
Picking up a tray, she placed it against the 
nole, thus colmmpelling the monster to with- 
draw his head, 

But the tray had to be held there, In cass 
the tiger should return; and mother and 
son reileved one another in standing there 
throughout the whole night, afraid to open 
the door to give an alarm, lest the tiger 
should be prowling about in search of 
another entrance to the rooin, 

My thoughts were so fixed on this in- 
ch@ent as we walked along through the 
jungle that I failed to keep up with the 
other members of the party who had got 
on some distance ahead; when suddenly 
I heard « rustle in the underwood, and 
almost at the same mInomMent an enoriun0ous 
tiger presented himself and prepared to 
spring upon mé, 

] bad never seen @ more magnificent 
beast, and [ could not belp adtoiring him, 
notwithstanding the danger of my por)- 
tion, But there was no timeto be lost. I 
immediately presented iny rifle and fired, 

As ill-luck would have it, neither shot 
struck; and in another second the tiger was 
on me and thrown me down, his claws 
buried in miny left shoulder. 


: friends « ften ask me how it is that I 
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advantage over him, as it could run 
through the grass and under the brush wood 
ata pace which the other could not keep 
up with. 

In fact it was almost comical to see how 
the great creature bounded about in its 
useless chase after the dog. But I knew 
that the tiger, disappointed of seizing 
Mungo, would soon be back again to altack 
his master; 80 I reloaded my gun and stood 
awaiting his return, 

Inasborttime he was before me once 
more; and again I levelled inv gun as well 
as I could, considering the pain In my left 
shoulder, The first shot tniased; but the 
seoond atruck the tigerin the shoulder, 
crippled him, and made him roll about in 
agony. 

Reloading as rapidly as possible, I went 
nearer to him, almed very deliberately, 
and this time gave him bis quietus, 

Scarcely bad I done #o before Mungo 
caine bounding up to me, looking Into iny 
face, and whining asif with joy at seeing 
me safe. Hlow | patted and fondled him, 
and how utterly unoonscious | was then of 
his extreine ugliness, can easily be imag- 
ined, 

I examined the tiger’s tail, saw the inarks 
left on it by Mungo’'s severe bite, and then 
returnec to camp to yet the assistance of 
so1ne Of my comrades in removing the ani- 
inal’s skin as atrophy of my adventure, 
and a practical proof that I was entitied to 
the reward which was allowed ua for every 
tiger we killed. 
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A MONKEY COLONY. 





A gang of apes, says a traveller apeak- 
ing of some inlands near China, old and 
young, came down tothe beach regularly 
every morning to look at the ship. The 
old inen ead women would seat them- 
selves in rows ana gaze at us, sometimes 
for an hour, without changing their places 
or attitudes—seeming to be absorbed in 
wonder, 

1 became quite familiar with some of 
their countenances, The young people did 
not appear lo be 80 strongly lun pressed, 

They would walk about the beach In 
twos and threes—imaking love, most likely, 
and settling future family arrangements, 
The children, meanwhile, would be romp- 
ing round the old people, screaming and 
barking in very delight. 

If a boat approached thein, the old people 
would give # pecullar whistle, and the 
younger members of the tribe would be. 
take themsel vex at once to the cover of the 
adjoining jungie. 

A hunting party, landing here one 
morning, Shotone of these old apes, The 
rest scainpered ofl, and were seen no wore 
that day. 

The next morning, upon turning my 
opera-giass upon the beach, saw the 
monkeys a8 usnal, but they were broken 
into squads, and moving about in some 
disorder, instead of being seated a6 usual, 
I could plainly see some of them at work. 
Some appeared to be digging in the sand, 
aad others to be bringing twigs aud leaves 
of trees, and such of the debria of the 
forest as they could gather conveniently, 
It was iny usual hour for landing, to yet 
sights for my chronometers, 

As the boat approached the whole party 
disappeared, [ had the curiosity to walk 
tthe spot to se66 what these senmil-huiman 
beings had been doing. 

They bad been burying their dead 
eornrade, and had not quite finished oov- 
ering up the body when they had been 
disturbed! 

The deceased seemed to have been pop- 
ular, for # large concourse had coime to at- 
tend bis funeral, 

The natives told us that this buria{lof 
the monkeys was A COMMON  practica, 
They velleved in monkey doctors, Woo, for 
tuey told us that when they have come 
upon sick monkeys in the woods they have 
frequently found some demure old fellows 
looking very wise, with their fingers on 
their noses, silting at thelr bedaldes, 
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Nor To Tovcu Truk Watis.—There ts 
a good gtory still told in the French War 
(;fYice to the effect that forten years # #ol- 
dier was stationed in the passage leading to 
the Minister's private apartinents with 
orders not to let people touch the walle; 
but no one seerned to understand why tuis 
waa done. A new Minister of an inquilsi- 
tiveturn of mind detertnined to find out 
the explanation of a clrcumm@lanbe that his 
titly predecessors had never remarked; but 
no oue could give bin any loformiation, not 
even thechiel clerks or the subordinates 
who had been in service bhalfacentury. <A 
certain doorkeeper, however, an old fellow 
with a good memory, reoollected that on a 
certain occasion @ soldier was placed there 
because the walls had been painted and the 
Minister's wife had gota spot on her dresa, 
fhe paint had dried, but the # ntinel had 
been left 

nnd . -_-_ - 

x aMPLeE,—People appear to think that, 
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AT HONK AND ABROAD. 


In recent news from China, we hear that 
is no lonyer tashionable for the women to 
bave small feet. The majority of the Chi- 
nese ladies now have large feet—that is to 
say, feet in proportion to their bodies, No 
change unfortunately, bas yet taken place 
in the women's idle and monotonous lives, 
all manual labor such as sowing, embroi- 
dery, cooking, washing, etc., being lett tor 
the men to do, 


A Berlin merchant, who advertised fora 
wife lately, received 277 answers, Of these, 
87 were widows, varying In age from 25 to 
02; 42 of them had no children and 21 pos- 
sessed fortunes entirely under their own 
control of from $500 to $20,000, Four ladies 
who had been separated from their bus- 
bands also wrote toexpress a desire to try 
their luck at mnarriage a second time —one 
ot them for a third time. Ot the remaining 
186, only 2 gave their age as over 30; 18 of 
them professed to be jJustturned 16, Sev- 
enty one photographs were enclosed and 
%l of them are said to represent remarka- 
bly pretty girla, 


The corporation of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, is about to institute an entirely new 
— in the sale or by the use of “pay 
before delivery meters.’ A number of 
prepayment meters, constructed after the 
principle of the common automatio supply 
machines, have been offered by Inventors; 
and atrial of one is to be imade in a court 
of emall houves, One or more pennies are 
dropped into an opening and a regulating 
apparatus in the meter liberates a quantity 
of gas of corresponding value, after which 
it stops, awaiting the advent of fresh pence. 
The coins accumulate in a locked recepta- 
ble and are re:noved by the collector at in- 
tervals, The mechanical arrangements of 
the metre will, itis believed, render fraud 
dificult; and they can be manufactured for 
about $2.50 each. 


New York's electrical machine for the 
execution of criminals after January 1, 1Ss89, 
4 thus deseribed: —An electric battery ora 
dynamo machine, a chair constructed for 
the purpose, some copper wire and steel 
collar and manacios, will complete the out 
itthat is to replace the cumbrous gallows 
and ugly rope, and the whole wille at less 
than $150 The condemned man will be 
seated in the chair and the wires affixed to 
his wrista and neck. The quick prea- 
sure of a button completes the current 
passing through the mao's body causing a 
painless death in the one hundredth part 
ofa second. The new law provides that 
ali execution shall take place in State pris- 
on within ten days after the sentence has 
been pronounced, ‘The exact day of the 
execution will not be fixed, and only one 
prison official will be present. 





About « fortnight ago a young woman in 
(Giardiner, Me, who, though but 17) years 
old, bas been married two years, took It 
into her head to black her face, so no one 
would know her, dress up a4 a#taArt negro 
boy and go out for» promenade, What 
aAIDUsOIOENnE she Ox pected to get out of the 
escapade was hard to tell, but evidently 
she did not @xpect what did bappen. She 
was arrested for one thing, and when the 
police ollicer learned that she was not # 
young colored taan bent on burglary they 
let her go bome, Since then, judging trom 
the local papers, the one theme In Gard 
ner bas beon her exploit, and the one ques- 
tion asked, “Who was she?’ Alter every- 
body had tully made up their minds that 
fiity or #ixty different young Women was 
gach the One io question, the Inasquerader, 
in order to relieve the innocent trom sus. 
picion, told the whole s#lory. 


Some years ago in «a London garden, was 
4 Vertical sun dial with the motto, “begone 
about your business’? Tt is stated that this 
very Appropriate motto wars the result of 
the following blunder:—-When the dial 
was crecled the owner was applied to lor a 
moo, They desired the Fullder'’s nan to 
Call atthe library at « certain bour on «a 
cortain day when he should receive instruc. 
tions, Kutthey forgot the whole tatter, 
On the appointed day and bour the buil- 
der’stnan Called at the library, and found 
only alawyor in close study over « law 
book. The tian stated the cause of his in- 
trusion which suited 80 badly the lawyer's 
titn6 and leisure that ho bid the tian shary- 
ly, “Begone about your business’? The 
iAW yer's Losly reply was duly pointed in 
big letters upon the dial, and warm consid 
ored 40 appomile that il was aliowed not 
only to retain, bul was considered lo be 
an appropriate a miO0llO as COULd be Chosen 
for the p,Uurpome, 
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a : 
A bil ae 4 j 4 J 
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‘The presenting of bridal gifteto the bride 
is of very Old Origin, tho lavorite present 
in the Middle Ayes boing a pot of butter, 
whoch Was supposed lo presage plonty ana 


an abundance of good things Among the 
| Greeks, Mowane and Jews, and tuany | 
tern nations lt was istOmiary tor the 
grootn to place a consideratio sur ! 
ty in apurseor p ale and give 

atthe time of the wedding; bu ‘ 
borigelinhs 4 tl 

ait mise pita 
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met, and I may say that I've been 

miles up the brook,” remarked a tine 
oid trout, who was one of the most aristo- 
cratic denizens of the pool. 

“] can't understand what about,”’ said an 
eft; “he’s no legs and ariuis worth speaking 
about.” ; 

“And no apring about him at all,’’ re- 
marked a fine young trog. 

“Nobody takes the trouble ww 
him,” eaid the trout again. 

“] dare say you could do without that 
sign of popularity,” sneered « kingfisher, 
sitting on a braneb overhead, 

“On your part, certainly,’’ retorted the 
trout, with a sarcastio bow, and retired to # 
deeper part of the pool, 

It wan Sleeky the water-rat that all the 
frequentere of the pool were talking about, 
Aud he certainly did give himself airs, 
and not a.togetber without reason, 

ile bad everything about bin s» luxurl- 
ous and comfortable, He resided in & spa- 
cous mansion he bad constructed for hiui- 
solfio the bank of the brook, full of wind- 
lug passages and suug crannies, with secret 
chaubers and poatern doors enough to puz- 
ze4 whole army of enemies, 

Por weneral use be had one front door 
opentng under water, through which he 
caine in contact with the inhabitants of the 
sreaun, and another above ground, through 
which ne mixed with the larger aud more 
varied world of the meadow, 

Tous it was—being as it were in two #e- 
clolies at once—NSie6ky became conceited. 
Aliso bo was quite aware that he belonged 
romotely to an ancient familly how extinct 
iu Great Britain, 

He could count back bis ancestors to the 
beavers themselves, who use to bulld in 
the stream centuries ago, when the Nor- 
iuans hunted in the forest bard by. 

No wonder he wasn't very popular in the 
pool, (hathe got a yood many unkind things 
bald avout hit, 

fut Sleeky didn’t care; and when he 
heard the old trout call tim “snubnose’’ be 
would draw down the thin covering with 
wich be protected bis fur-covered ears 
when in the water, and make hiimesell liter- 
aly deaf to all unpleasant remarks that 
were tnade, 

Hut Luere Was One point on which Sieeky 
Wan VOry BONSILIVE, 

“Tt L was such # fine fellow as vou,’’ 
Joored the frog. i'd Like to Bhow unysell 
when its broad daylight, aud there is pleouty 
ol people about to aduiire, instead of just 
creeping about in the dark.’ 

Nieeky was afraid, bui he didn’t like to 
Bay #O BO Le turned it off, 

“Our history teaches us that such pro- 
coedings are not unattended with risks, An 
aucestor of mine (he putin this story be- 
cause be knew that the frog bad no ances- 
lors to talk about, except one who swelled 
himself togrow as large asa bull, aud burat, 
which waa a sore polut with lhe frog) —an 
ancestor of mine was Once Caught by # her- 
on's beak, and eaten; It was long ayo, in 
tueday® when there were herons in the 
pool, ‘Then there are the boys—" 

“Why, you don’t tpean to say that you 
suller frou them too?’ gasped the frog. 

“There sho Knowing what idle creatures 
aud mischievous boys will mot buliy! i 
With they'd exterminate @aeh other,’ 
Krowled Sleekliy. “Phey found out my 


| | ‘'S the most conceited fellow I ever 


fish for 
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That very evening they held a council of 
war. 

“J,00k here, friends, rata, and country- 
men,” quoth Sleeky, In his best style, ‘‘as 
long aa the wardener sees the opening ofour 
tunnel be wilt get the better of us. 
In the meantine the pluus are getting ripe, 
and there’s « ladder put up against the wall 
to gather the grapes to-morrow. If any- 
thing is to be done it must be done at 
Lad ca," 

“wHeart hear!” called all the water-rate in 
chorus; and Sleeky felt a very great person- 
aye indeed, and curled bis whiskers in 
watixfaction, 

“Do yousee that pile of wood?” he oon- 
tinued: “af our tunnel comes out behind 
there the gardener will search far and wide, 
and blame the wasps and birds and snails 
b-fore he finds out who tastes his nice ripe 
plats.’ 

“Hal bal bal” laughed aamal!l thin voice 
round the corner; and an unseeu watcher, 
long lowand lanky, of# pale reddish-brown 
color, with sharp bead-like eyes, Joined in 
the joy of the water-rats, 

«| think I hear a weasel!’ cried one, 
whose ears were sharper than the rest; and 
every one chivied and scurried away as 
fast as their Jegs could carry them, and 
Sleexy didn’t feel safe until he was back 
again in the brook, 

“Whatare you disturbing u@ all for at 
this time of night?’ growled the old trout. 
“J’ve no patience with such late bours!” 

“J l—think there was a we—weasel 
about,’ staumnered Sleeky, 

“A weasel! What's that!’’ said the efts 
and nowts, ‘We've never seen one here,’’ 

“fle’s not atraid of a weasel!” croaked the 











house the olber day, when | was curled up | 


asleep luan loner clamber, 
4H big Slake down into my Very private 
pation, Of course they were guardiag uy 
jlaund- door, #o Ll rushed for the wate r-,cule, 
Hhullbey were wailitgg for ime tuere with 
horrid tuln loops of brass wire in which to 
nowke iné@ beid on long sticks frou the 
bauk. IT beard one say that they wauoted 
iny beautiful mik like wkin, 1 barely no 
ticed Lhe wire ip tine to avoid it ‘ 

“Ab! poor thing!” sighed the frog; “you 
Blould Lave eves like mine! Good-bye Tian 
wolog for a walk on shore,” and he Kprang 
out gracefully onto the bank, Just to show 
that ue wasn’t alraid of going out in the 
day Line, 

Hut—quack! quack! quack! and down he 
cae & good deal quicker thau he had goue 
up: flowed closely by a great yellow beak 
and a wreen bead, The trog swan away 
into dense tuft of weeds, panting with 
Irigit. 

“tow very uiuch wiser just to wait until 
they're in bed and asleep,” tuought Sleeky 
secure in bis lnmer parlor, y 

He snoozed till dusk, and then went out 


by bis land-door, lle bad a deep scheme 
On hook, 


They thrust | 





logether with other friends be was en- | 


waged in no lessan enterprise than burrow- 
iby under the kitehentyarden wail, Ww pot al 
the vegetables and fruit lnoside, 

Tue gardener had 
ky and his iriends, It was ali very well to 
be laughed at about a snub nose, but one as 
long asan elephant’s could not tave suifted 
out toe good tulogs better than Sleek y's. 

Kut they had not, howey e', reached their 
geal Guile ye Ooe underground 
the ever- watchful gardener pad 
and bad bioeked it 


} aAssaye 
lise overed, 
1}) the very 


aflernoon 
belore they intended bursting into the 
piuui-lrees, 
lhul the water-ralea were not - 
ayed, Puey were r w 
wv ey . i vw 


| traces your podigres back to che 


well secured all the | 
doors, bul be was not able to KeepPoul Sea. | 


frog; ‘* a wretched thing that can’t swim or 
jump!” 

«Perhaps alter all it’s safer though Blight- 
ly duller, to live in the mud all one’s days,” 
inurtoured an old stickleback sleepily. 
“The pleasures oflite on land seem traught 
with much anxiely.’’ 

Next morning everybody was all agog 
about the weasel, A water-rat, a friend of 
Sleeky’s, dropped in from a burrow that 
was further up the stream, 

“it's no doubt it wasa weasel,’’ he said 
solemnly, “Somebody saw its tail, and 
atip of ils nose peeped around the cor- 
ner.”’ 

“Will it bs safe to goon with our opera- 
tlons to-nipht?” asked Siesky. 

“The plums are ripe already,” replied 
the other, siuacking bis lips. “And the 
gardener is going to pick them to-inorrow, 
and has placed a ladder against the wali 
inost conveniently for us to run up.” 

“They've such sbarp teeth ' 

© What the pilunmis?’’ 

©No, the weaseis,” 

“Why, you're never 
Think of the plums,”’ 

‘Outn—not! Not at all; T'll come,’ re- 
piled Sleeky; and he tried hard to think of 
the plume, but instead Le had visions of 
tiie weasel, 

The nextevening the inining party were 
ail assembled, and worked valiantly tun- 
nelling under the wall, behind the pile of 
wood, 

The garden was almost reached, Anoth- 
er burrow of sturdy Little noses and trowel- 
like paws, whieh they had inherited from 
their great ancestor the beaver, and the gar- 
den would be gained, Already the ttle 
snub noses fancied they sinelt the delicious 
placs, 

Phen someone cried— 

“And where’s our @lever Sleeky, thanks 
to whose Invention we have outwitted our 
common foe the gardener?” 

Kut Slecky was not there, 

‘Then two or three seuttied to his house t> 
find tiisa. 

But Sieeky must have guessed that the 
work was done, and that the pluins were 
awaiting bin, for they saw bing swiuimming 
across the brook, 





alraid, Sleeky? 


But lo and behold! on the opposite bank 
stood the weasel, watling. His long lanky 
body was eayerly outstretched, his nose 
seemed longer than ever, and his bristles 
were up. 

“Come onl Who's atraid?” erie! the wea- 
rel, Wilh his black 6yes twinkling. 

His friends were on the bank ata respect- 
ful distanoe from the euemy. The inbati- 
tants of the pool all woke up to see what 
Was COINS OM. 

“Pun coming,” sald poor Sieeky in a 
choking voice perhaps a drop of water bad 
Kot down his throat, 

The frog positively chuckled withdelight. 
He roused theslespy troutand even liunted 
upthe st ckleback from the mud, 

“Come up, come up there’s going to be 
Soine fun,’ be said, witht bis mouth wide 
open lu # broad grin, 

The eyes of all the world were upon him, 
Sie Ky would have given anything not to 
have had a character to keep up, to have 
been sble to run away like the frog, or to 
grovel in the wud [ike the stickleback, 
Butif you set up for being superior to other 
peope you must pay for it If you can 
illustrious 
beaver you must be brave and noble, 

Sieeky, on reacuing the bank, #iood up 
on tis bind legs, wit bis bristles up, and 
Walled for the weasel. The weasel, with 
all his teeth showilny, nade for Sieeky, The 
two locked In a deatu strugyle swayed and 
staggered hither and thither, 


Then there caine a silence and the on- | 


lookers in the pool beard the weasel drag 
something heavy away into the bushes, 

And tbat was the inet they ever saw or 
beard of Siceky. 
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concealment when attacked. 

Ivory black and bone black are made out 
of ivory chipa. 

The exquisite Prussian blue is got by fu- 
sing horses’ hoofs and other refuse animal 
matter with impure potassium carbonate. 
It was discovered by an accident. 

Blue black is from the charcoal of the 
vine stalk. Lampblack is the soot from 
certain resinous substances, 

From the madder plants, which grows in 
Hindostan, is manutactured Turkey red. 

Gamooge comes from the yellow sap 0: a 
tree, which the patives of Siam catch in co- 
coanut shells, 

Raw sienna ia the natural 
Umbria, and is alao burnt. 

To these vegetable pigments may proba- 
bly be added India ink, which is said to be 
made from burnt camphor, The Chinese 
who alone produce it, will not reveal the 
secret of its Composition, 

Maatic—the base o' the varnish so called 
—is from the gum of the mastic tree, indi- 
genous to the Grecian archipelago. 

fistre ia the Boot of woodashes. OF real 
ultramarine but little is found in the tmar- 
ket; it is Obtained from the precious lapis- 
lazali and commands # fabulous price, 

Chinese white is zine, scarlet is lodine of 
mercury and cinnabar, native verinillion 
is from quick silver ore, 
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BY HENRY FRITH, 


LITTLE Dutchman, am I? Yea, 

N indeed, and why not? IT am not 
I akbamed of being a Dutebman. I am 
plump and hearty, my name is Jan, and 
Katchen is ny little “vrow’—little wife— 
an they call her. 

When this picture was drawn by the 
artist we were children, and lived in the 
very Duteh village you see—in Holland, of 
COUTRO, 

Our village was particularly neat and 
clean. Wenadsoch washings and siuicings 
on Saturdays inside and out; and I wonder 
all the babies were not drowned in the 
buckets like puppies! 

And I wonder lithe Katchen and I were 
notdrowned! 1 will teil you about one 
yreat adventure—one that occurred when 
we were not quite children, but after we 
had left the little viliage in which we were 
living when the artist came and took our 
pieturea which you 866 here, 

My father was what we call a rafteman, 
“What isarafisman,”’ do you ask? He is 
a mancwho lives on a ralt which is wade of 
logs tastened together, 

These logs form a floating island of wood, 
andon this platform tbe raftsmman builds 
his Gottage, roofs itin, paints ita beautiful 
green color, and lives in it—asin a houss 
on land, father was very particular, 

The raftaman brings goods and supplies 
from Germany to Holland, and while he 
brings down his goods by the river he 
brings up bia tamily by his industry, So 
you see we little Dutch people have quite 
a floating life of it sometimes, 

Katchen was ny cousin. 
father nor mother, 

She had had parents, but I never saw 
them. She was an orphan, and came to 
live with wy father and mother on the 
raft, and they called her my little “*vrow,”’ 
So she was! 





She had no 


We used to enjoy the suinmer-time on 
the raft. We hada kind of garden around 
our cottage, 

Yes! a garden on our raft too, railed in 
by palings, painted black. There were 
very nics flowers growing there too, and 
sometiines a bird, or a bee, or other insect 
would alight upon our flowers, just as on 
land. 

Katenen was very fond of tlowers, and 
she would pick some of these and put them 
in her hair or her dress, 

But she did not like the bees; and one 
fay, while father was busy guiding the 
ra't dowa the river, Katechen ran away 
froma bee and fell right over the side into 
the water, 

Splash! Screaml!! Hallo!!! 

Katchen went splash! I went scream! 
and iny father cried ‘Hallo!’ 

Then, without a moment’s thought, I 
iumped off the raft too, and swam after 
Katchen, who was just floating, held up by 
& piece of wood behind us. 

“Hallo!’’ said my father again. ‘Come 
back, Jan, come back. Bring Katchen 
with you, iny boy. She'll get wet if you 
aon’tinake haste!” 

My father, vou see, was a very curious 
man. He never got alarmed about any- 
thing, and did not trouble hiufselt on any 
question at all. 

Yet ne was kind, and good, and very 
fond of us; and when my poor mother died 
he sat all day simoking, and never did any 
work, nor did be eat anything. 

Hie was a funny wan, and he called to 
iné to come back just as if Katchen and I] 
had gone fora little run along the river 
bank, He was very particular, 

But we could not get back; tbe raft went 
down quicker than we did, so ] swam near 





the bank and got into an eddy, which took 
us back Up the stream again, The rapide 
took father away on the raft, and he bada 
Kreatdeal of trouble to keep it sale just 
then, j 

So be bad to leave me and Katchen 
alone, While be could steerthe raltto the 
DaUK 


We were 1 nuch frightened, because 
fT could swim atch was a brave 
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water made very little difference to me 
and not much difference to Katchen, r 

“Katty,’’ said I, “are you very wet, iny 
deer?’ 

“Jan,’”’ she replied, “I am very wet 
indeed,”’ 

“And father said,’’ I went on, “father 
said I was not to let vou get wet. I have 
disobeyed my father, Katty. What can | 
do?’ 

“You could not help it, Jan; you remem. 
ber I was in the water before you came 
and I was wet before your father said 4 
word. You have not disobeyed your 
father, Jan,.’”’ 

Then I was glad; because if we disobey 
our parents in Holland, and particularly 
on @ raft, our papas and mammas (when 
we have them) whip us, and punish us jpn 
various ways. 

And I was afraid if Katty went back wet 
my father, who was her uncle, would 
punish me, 

“Katty,” 1 said again, “we must land 
soon; it we do not land, father will be 


angry.” 

“Yes,” replied Katty, “uncle will scold 
us if we stay in the river till we are 
drowned, You remember how angry he 
was when the dog was drowned!’’ 

“Oh, Katty, be was angry, and I wouldn’; 
like to make him 60 angry as that, would 
your” 


‘‘Not for the whole raft, Jan. No, we 
will land soon, and then uncle will be in 
a good teraper.”’ 

So we did all we could to land, but we 
couldn’t! The eddy was too strong for us, 
We could not grasp the bank, and there 
was no landing-place. 

We wust get out into the stream on this 
piece of wood, and float down the rapids, 

‘Jan,’ said Katty, “it is getting late, 
and | am cold.” 

‘*Katty,’’ said I, ‘it is late; and father 
will not like our being out so late. It is 
very, very disobedient of us, Katty.” 

“Jan,” she said, ‘uncle says one act of 
disobedience leads to another. He told me 
to take care not to fall ipto the river, J] 
disobeyed him!’ 

“Yes, and you are wet, and it is late; and 
if we are drowned like Carl, our old dog, 
oh! fatber will storm at us. Let us try and 
get out.’”’ 

“Jan, Jan, there is a place! Look. 
Swim there, quick! I am really afraid I 
shall be ill, 1 am very cold, and uncle 
will be displeased if lam ill, Quick!” 

1 swam as hard as1 could, and pushed 
her on the plank. Fortunately the stream 
carried us in, aud we landed at last, nearly 
dead, 

We both threw ourselves down upon the 
bank of the river and said nothing. We 
kuew tather would punish us for lying 
down wet as we were; but we couldn't 
he!p it. 

Katty was very pale, and looked ver 
weak and ill, lam sure! felt so, But 4 
was better to be iil than drowned, tor 
father wouldn’t be nearly so angry. 

‘Katty,’? said I, “can you walk a little?” 

“Yes, Jan, alittle, I am very wet and 
heavy, 80 you cannot carry me, I know.” 

1 knew that too, so I didn’t suggest it. 

‘Katty, get up, if you can, and walk toa 
house; there 18 One, tuere, see!’’ 

“That is # strange house, and uncle will 
not like us going there witbout bis leave. 
Let us walk along the bank and get warm 
and dry.’’ 

So we got up, and hand-in-hand walked, 
and then ran as fast as we could, for the 
sul Was setting, and we were never allowed 
out aller sunset, 

“Jan,” exclaimed Katty, “there is our 
bouse, and uncle smoking his pipe, wail- 
ing.’’ 

“So it is, Katty; we are in time after all.” 

“And not drowned either, Jan.’”’ 

“Katty,’’ said I, “it strikes ine that if we 
had been drowned in this river we should 
never have come back. We should have 
been dead!’ 

“Oh, Jan! Then perhaps uncle would 
not have been angry afterall, Ob, 1] am 
giad. But all tue same ] am gladder we 
didn’t try bis temper!” 

‘Hallo,”’ erled my father, ‘‘you’ve come 
back, then!”’ 

* Yes, father dear.’’ 

“And Katty is not wet either, is she?” 

“No, uncle,” replied Katty. 

“Then you are brave, goed children. 
Jan has saved your life, Katty, He is a 
tine fellow, and be shall marry you when 
you are old enough.” 

“Will you, Katty?” 
inusin’t anger fatber.”’ 

“Yes,” she replied. 
Jan; I will marry you.”’ 
word, 


1 asked. “We 
“7 wiil some day, 
And she kept ber 
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How to HANDLE THE Hat :—The follow- 
ing rules are supplied by a New York hat- 
ter to bis customers:— : 

If you pass a lady, though a stranger, 10 
the hall of a hotel, on the stair, or if you do 
her any little service, such as restoring ber 
tan or glove, or if she make an inquiry of 
you or you of her raise your hat. 

A gentleman walking with an acquall- 
tance raises his hat to those persons wholl 
his friend salutes but does not bow. 

Well-bred men lift their bais to toe't 





‘the perfume of unselfishness, 


wives upou meeting them ina public place 
as deferentially as to any other lady. 
ee ee 


ORGAN GRINDERS are to be ariven by 
the police from tbe streets of Paris, and 
ouly # favored few are to be permitted | 
play in alleys and courte, oven these Dene 
required to wear badges showing that the) 

ve been d y licensed. 
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good breeding 


thers, not for oneself. Good 


i Hk root of @ care 
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FOR THE LAST TIME. 





BY KATE MELLERSH. 





Within this room she passes her still days! 
| pause upon the threshold, while my eyes 
Gaze wistfully around, for memories 
of ber sweet face, her thoughts, her words and 
ways, 
Shall make the sunshine that through life's dark 
maze 
May gild the pathway with its golden dyes; 
And when I walk far off ‘neath alien skies 
My heart shall still be giaddened by its rays. 


For the last time I look around, I hear 
No sound save pattering ivy ‘gainst the pane, 

Al! how my heart grows chilled with sudden fear 
Lest this last hope that I have held in vain— 

Lest | should never see your fair face, dear, 
Or clasp once more your hand in mine again! 


But no; I hear your footsteps at the door, 
Love, youcan meet me thus with smiling face, 
While I—I do but long tor breathing space 
lo give these cold stiff lips the power once more 
To greet you calmly, as they could before 
I knew the truth, And yet, would I retrace 
The path that [ have trod, and leave this place 
With the heart quiet and free that once I bore’ 


Icannottell, Thoughts wander through my brain 
Like dreams that come and go beyond our will, 
You speak, | know; I answer back again; 
But nought of all seems real to me, until 
We come to say good-bye, Then bitter pain 
(;ives me sure proof lam not dreaming still! 
7? 


FICTITIOUS DEATHS, 





A strange story is reported trom Califor- 
nia. Several years ago a man named 
Hobbs sailed thence to the Transvaal. Last 
year his friends in San Francisco heard 
that he had been killed in Africa, and they 
went into mourning for him. 

Some months lster, the news was appar- 
ently confirmed by the arrival in America 
of & man who declared that, during a quar- 
rel, he had shot Hobbs in self-detence; that 
he had been tried and acquitted; and that 
he had left South Africa because so long as 
he remained there, the recollection of the 
tragedy haunted him. 

There were obituary notices in the Amer- 
ican papers, a memorial was erected to the 
unfortunate victim, and then Hobbs was 
forgotten. But all this time Hobbs was 
laughing in his sleeve. 

For his own purposes he had spread the 
report of hia death; and, while his friends 
supposed that he was occupying a nameless 
grave, he was actually negotiating with 
the Transvaal Government for a valuable 
railway concession. Having been success- 
fulin obtaining this, he has now come to 
lite again. 

A strange case is said to have occurred 
many years ago in or near the village of 
Iver, in England, in the church of which 
place the event is apparently commemo- 
rated by & monument which represents a 
lady rising in her shroud from her coffin. 

The story goes that while in a trance a 
young wile was buried ina vault. A cu- 
pidinous sexton made his way into the 
vault that night in order to steal the wed. 
ding ring with which the lady had been 
buried. Unable to remove it from her fin- 
ger, he put the finger between his teeth 
with the intention of biting it off, but, the 
pain arousing the woman, she suddenly sat 
up in her coffin, whereupon, the man im- 
mediatly desisted. 

The story, with some modifications, is a 
tradition in other parishes besides that of 
Iver; but at Iver the monument undoubt- 
edly exists to give countenance to the le- 
geod. 

Different in character is a case which oc- 
curred in Berlin last year, and which is in- 
deed very extraordinary. A girl named 
Hlelene Schiffer was engaged toa young 
man named Schmolz, who had promised to 
take her to America with him. 

Shortly betore the day which had been 
fixed for the wedding Schmolz died, and 
immediately the girl disappeared. She was 
known to be passionately attached to her 
lover, and no one, therefore, was greatly 
surprised when, some days afterwards her 
hatand some of her clothes were found 
near the banks of a river. 

It was concluded that she had committed 
suicide. The body, however, was not re- 
covered, although a body, much disfigured 
by long exposure, was afterwards found, 
and was supposed to be that of the missing 
girl. 

The fact is that Helene was not dead, but 





she was out of her mind. She seems to 
7 


have imagined that she was Schmo!z, and 


that, Hetene Schiffer having died, Schmolz 
ight to fulfil his engazements in Americ 
Thus persuaded she dressed herselt 


man’s clothes, took a passage to New York 


= aE 


and, upon arriving there, presented herself 
to the representatives of the firm with which 
Schmo!z, had arranged to accept a position. 

At first they imagined that she was 
Schmo!z, whom they bad never seen, but 
after a time her strange manner and con 
fused replies betrayed her. Inquiries were 
made, Schmolz’s friends in New York were 
communicated with, and finally, after more 
than six months’ absence from home, the 
poor girl was sent back to her relations, 
who had believed her to be dead. 

A triend of ours who has since seen her 
in a German lunatic asylum, tells us that 
she still personates Schmolz, and lamenth 
the supposed death of herself. In every 
other respect she is perfectly sane. 

A somewhat analogous instance is that 
ot a French soldier, who, in the war of 
1870-71, received a bullet in his brain. He 
was a married man with three children, 
and his home was at Dieppe. 

After receiving his wound he lay for 
many months in a German hospital. Then, 
with the bullet still in his skull he was dis 
charged. He had totally torgotten the in- 
cidents of his previous history, and instead 
of returning to Dieppe, he went to Paris. 

He frankly confessed that he did not 
know who he was, and his story reaching 
the ears of a doctor who was interested in 
mental aberration, the man, who, in spite 
ot his loss of memory, was generally clear- 
headed and intelligent, became a servant in 
the physician’s house. 

One day an officer of his old regiment 
dined there and recognized him. The sol- 
dier still remembered absolutely nothing ol 
the past, but the doctor followed the matter 
up, and a few weeks later took the poor 
fellow to Dieppe. 

The wite, who had thought him dead, 
and all his former neighbors recognized 
him at once; but the man did not recog 
nize her or them, and when it became ap 
parent that his memory had totally lett 
him, it was deemed best that he should re- 
turn to service in Paris. 

Ten years afterwards the bullet began to 
cause him further trouble, and an opera. 
tion, from the effect of which the soldier ul- 
timately died, was undertaken for its re- 
moval, 

When the bullet had been withdrawn he 
speedily re-entered into full possession otf 
his lost faculty, but betore his wife and 
family could be summoned to him he suc- 
cumbed. 

—  -——<>  - > —S—— 

THERE are two things necessary for a 
traveller, to bring him to the end of his 
journey—a knowledge of his way, a perse- 
verance in his walk. If he walk ina wrong 
way, the faster he goes the farther he is 
trom home; if he sit still in the right way, 
he may know his home but never come to 
it: discreet, stays make speedy journeys. I 
will first then know my way, ere I begin 
my walk; the knowledge of my way is 4 
good part of my journey. 


—_- +. Se -——-—“—t—:t 


Brains of Bold. 


Good-breeding is surface Christianity. 

Arrogance is the obstruction of wisdom. 

A well governed appetite is a great part 
of liberty. 

Idjeness is hunger’s mother, and of theft 
it is full brother. 

Avoid popularity; it has many snares, 
and no real benefit. 

He that is not open to conviction is not 


qualified for discussion, 


A slowness to applaud betrays a cold 


temper or an envious spirit. 

Eyes raised towards heaven are always 
beautiful whatever else they be, 

All my goods are of silver and gold, even 
my copper kettles, says the buaster, 

Men are born with two eyes, but with 
one tongue, in order that they may see twice as much 
as they say. 

The treedom Gf some is the freedom of 
the herd of swine that ran violently down a steer 


piace Into the sea and were crowned, 





Positiveness is a most absurd foible. If 


you arein the right, it lesser y r triumph 


the wrong, a‘liis stiame yo lefeat,. 


Houses are built to live in, more than t» 


look there re let 


form except wher sy 4 





EVENING POST. 


o . . . 
Femininities. 

Keep cheese in a tight tin box. 

Servia has imposed a tax upon bustles. 

A bag ot dry hot hops on the chest is 
excellent in relleving croup. 

‘Jenny’ is one ot the baptismal names 
of the new Empress of Germany, 

Preserves and jellies should be kept in # 
giass or stone or in self-sealed Jars. 

An inveterate woman housebreaker is im 
the clutches of the Loudon police, 

The first bread was made by the Greeks, 
and thetirst wMdmill by the Saracens, 

A guilty conscience is like a whirlpool, 
drawing in co itselfall which would otherwise pass 
by 

A tablespoonful of turpentine, boiled 
wiih your white clothes, wili ald the whitening pro- 
cess. 

One of the prettiest bonnet pins is in the 
form of a sing'e gold lily leaf, closely set with half 
pearls, 

The lustre of morocco leather may be 
restored by varnishing It with the white of an egy, 
Apply with a sponge, 

Charlie: ‘‘She’s pretty, but she doesn’t 
know anything.’’ Evelyn: ‘*Oh, ves, she does! She 
knows she's pretty.*’ 

Princess Beatrice, of Battenberg, expects 
to present her mother, Queen Victoria, with another 
grandchild in October, 

At a museum, 


to observe this beautiful statue of Apollo, 
is hia wife, Apollinaris.’* 


“My dear, I wish yon 


And this 


The essence ot happiness in married life 
is self-sacrifice; and in the practice of this both man 
an! woman find their characters raised and enno- 
Sled, 


‘‘Angeline,’’ said Dorothea, as she ab- 
stractedly fingered the keys of the plano, ‘‘what ts 
vour favorite air?’? ‘*The million heir,’’ Angeline 
replied, 


To remove the screw tops of fruit jars 
that cannot be started by hand, dip a cloth In very 
hot water and apply tothe outside of the cap; this 
will cause It to expand, 


“No Gifts!’ read a toot note on the in- 
vitation cards to a wedding In New York, The bride 
explained by saying that she did not want her mar 
riage made a donation party. 


A South Carolina girl was married five 
times in seven weeks, andis now bothered to know 
which one of the chaps is her true husband, she has 
been sent Lo jall to think it over, 


‘Ig there any difference in the meaning 
of the words ‘nautical’ and ‘marine?’ *’ asked Mra, 
McCorkle of Mra, Fangie. ‘‘No,’* was tae reply; 
‘one Isa cinnamon of the other,’* 


A professional beauty has been photo- 
graphed tn 150 different positions, It ts sald thatthe 
only person whocan beat her for variety of atti- 
tudes ls the boy told to sit on a chair, 


The ordinary Chinese girl’s demeanor 
when among those not of her own race t4 proper to 
apreciseness, She holds a handkerchlet to her tee, 
never siniles, and under no circumstances expresses 
surprise, 

Editorially a far West paper says: ‘‘If 
Nola Twigg, the servant girl in Portland, Oregon, 
who recently fell helr to @200 000, willecall at this of- 
flee she will hear of something greatly to her ad 


vantage, Weare a bachelor,’* 


Miss Effie Moone, ot Hlaneock, in this 


State, ls one of the wirls who are not afrald of work, 
She recently walked a inile and a halt, dug os pounds 
of dandelion greene loa little over two hours, and 


carried them home on her back, 


Woman waa not taken from man’s head, 
that she jalght govern, nor from tinder his foot, that 
sie might be trampled on, but trom beneath his 
arin, that she might be protected: and from near ils 


heart, that she might be beloved, 


Inthe coffia of the dead German Em 


peror, ex-Empress Vietorta placed a simali gold 
hain, to which three lockets were attached contain 
juymintatures whieh she had taken <durluy thelr 

ifteship, and which be had always worn ntil tis 


ast ss 


Brown: “Have you heard the news?’’ 


Vrs. Brown: ‘What news?7'? ‘*Phat tt Jenkinses 
are poling to move,** ‘*Well, I'm awft wiad of It, 
loin kind of curlong to know whether they ll thad 


anyofr the things they’ve borrows 


last six years,.’’ 


Race horse: ‘‘Whata humdrum life you 


carriage horseslead! Why, Lam greeted with cheers 
whenever | appear, and my pedivree bas been 
printed In all the papers (Carriage rae: ** Poon’ | 
Anystupid horse with long enough legs cane | 
fast. My glory | not in omy peed, tut no omy 
brains.’’ ‘‘Brains, eh?’ ***VYes, Phave been at en 
by a woman for five years, and haven't Jet ber run 
me intoanything ye 

“Can’t you say something pleasant to 
me*’’ said a husband to his wife, ashe was avout to 
start forhisoltice, They had had a little quarre 
and he was wiiling to ‘‘inake ttup.’* “*Ah, Jolin’? 
respoudedthe penilent lady, throwing her arin 
around his meck, ‘forgive my foollshnes We were 
both in the wrong. Aud don’t forget hie teaby 
shoes, dear, and the ton of al; and weare out of | 
polaloes, aad, John, ove, you inust leave me rine | 
money forthe leh-man and a new sate Piiat’sa )t 
lariing hubby, | 

' 
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FAasculinities. 
of ee were first adopted in the reign 


The really learned man is diMfident and 
bashful, and rarely shines ina mixed company asa 
brilliant talker, 


Jinks has been out the night before, and 
ie late at his desk, Fmployer, sternly: **Well’'’ 
Jinks: **Not very, sir.’* 


Advice is seldom welcome, and they 
that need It worst are the first to resent it and speak 
Hi ot the would-be adviser, 


‘‘Mamma,”’ said a little 5-year old, as 
his mother was giving him a bath, ‘‘be sure and 
wipe me dry, so L won't ruat.** 


A negro wedding in Nortolk closed with 
the remark by the parson: ''We will sing that bean- 
tifulhymn, ‘Plaunged in a gulf of dark despair,’ '* 


At Washington Court House, West Vir- 
winia, June 14, an old farmer met a young tady for 
the firet time and was married to her withtn an hour 
afterwards, 


Vanleer Poik, the only living grandson 
of James K, Polk, once Presfdent of the United 
States, married a beautiful Ladian girl, daughter of 
a Cheyenne chief, 


The man who keeps his eyes open can 
see a great many amusing things in this world -es- 
pecially when his wife sets oug to water her flower 
garden with the hose, 


In Burmah it is rather a suspicious thing 
to wive money fora charitable object. It ls suppose: 
to mean that the donor has been very wicked, an: 
that he Is desirous to make amenda, 


“This butter is really oftensive to the 
amell!’* observed the two-dollar-and-e-half boarder. 
‘*Well, what's that got todo with 10?"’ remarked the 
landlady, “Sensible folks eat butter and don't 
smgll tu’? 


‘‘Ah, dear,’’ he said tenderly, ‘how can 
I leave you and goto my cheerless and lonely 
shode?’* “If you make haste, George,*’ replied the 
wirl, with a glance atthe clock, ‘tyou can go by the 
lastecar,** 


Two ways of looking at it. 
that Charley married Miss Somerby. He tadu't 
known her more than «a week,’’ “‘H'm! There 
might have been some wonder had he known her a 
fortnight,.*’ 


Suid the litle one: ‘‘Mother only or 
dered one baby, but when the doctor came he brought 
two, and they were so much alike and so pretty that 
mother didn't know which to choose, aud so «she 
kept them both,** 


The man who goes fishing and sits ina 
cramp-tnviting posture on a narrow thwart from 
early morn Ull dewyeve and calls It fun is the same 
chap that never goes to church because the pews 
aren't comfortable, 


A lady acquaintance of Labiche, the 
French dramatist, bad a mania for match-making, 
One day she asked him: “*‘What do you think of 
Shakepeare?’? ‘*Why, do you want to marry himy'* 
was lis quick reply. 


Mr. Slimbrain, fishing for a compliment 
“Bobby, what did your sister say when she learned 
I was wolnw to etay for supper again to-night" 
Hobby: “‘Let me see, Oh, vee; she sald Mr, Siim- 
brain inuse think we keep a hotel!" 


No one pursuit, however valuable in it- 
self, should completely enyross the manhood or wo 
manhood of any Individual, Where It so extauate 
the strength or the powers as to leave but a poor, io 
effective remnant for other things, ttle tine to pause 


“T wonder 


and to abetalo, 


Patient: ‘Doctor, I can’t sleep at night. 


Ttumble and toss until morning.** Doctor: ‘Hm, 


that’s bad, Let me see your tongue, (After «il 
aynosla) Physically, you are all right, Perhaps 
you worryover that bill you've owed me for the 


past two years,*’ 


Ifusband, impatiently: ‘If the = fool 


killer should strike this town, he would find plenty 
of work to do,"* Wits “Ia there such a person, 
dear?’? tHusband ‘WO! course there ta,’ Wife 
with great anxiety: **'Well, | de hope, Joho, that 
you will be very careful"? 


ITusband, who has a little engavement 
m hand: “‘Pehall be atthe ofee very late to whit 


im lear, posing inv books 4 ’ ad tb ter t 


Miss Marv, innocently: ‘‘Hlere are two 


f war one paparealia ‘hile friend lyars,’ 

orhe ails ‘! ow fywars,’ bat Pdeo’t know 
w are? Captain ¢ acrew, wil ! 
kuow w sare the best, caref y eleeting « 
from “papa own tour aha 1h weld bee altnierat 
n rT t , formetocsa myeelf one of your dear 
papa \e fa, Mies Mary, Pthink that F had tetter 
tryone of whathe #0 appropriately ca bin oan 
elgars.’ 


Itis not likely there is another paper in 


America, or for that matteriIn the world, mat ean 

hoastol ehearty, olf and contin 
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Recent Book Jssues. 

‘Kenneth Cameron,” Just published, is 
astrong and interesting love story, with 
glimpses Into high Southern society and 
now and then a dash of sensation. Many 
typleal people of the South are brought on 
the stage and described with force and 
truth, The novel hasan excellent plot, is 
well told, and possesdes continuous Inter. 


est. Bound in Cloth, $125. T. B. Peter- 
son & Brom, Philadel puta. 


FRESH PRERIODIOALA. 

Caaacl's) Family Mayasine tor July 

opeps with the frat chapters of a new ne- 
rial by Kate Eyre, the popular author of 
“A Mtepinthe Dark.” It ts called “For 
the Good of the Family.” and itopens with 
bright promise, ‘The number is well sup 
lied with short stories for surimer read- 
an Among the excellent practical papers 
in the third on “A Family of Boys, and 
How They Were Started in Lite,” another 
is on “Charming Rooms.’ «‘Far-Away 
Stornoway” isa deseription with pen and 
pencilof the capital of the Hebd Tale, 
made familiar by William Black In the 
Princess of Thule, The Paris and London 
fashion letters are full as usual of valuable 
hintson the important subject of dress, 
Caswell A Co., New York. 

The (Quiver in eagerly antictpated In the 
intelligent and thoughtful homes from 
month to month, and the July number 
will be especially satisfactory for ite admir- 
atle variety of both Sunday and secular 
reading. Among the former are several 
articles of a theological nature, written ina 
comprehensive manner by eminent di 
Vines, and interesting matter of « philan 
throple character; and among the latter are 
two serials, Bhort stories, sketches, ete. 
There isa quiver tull of “Short Arrows” 
that are winged messengers of the good 
work that la being done all over the world. 
Cassell & Co, New York. 

The July /eleetie presents many features 
of interest The place of honor is held by 
anarticle, written by Mr. Gladstone on the 
great novel “Mobert Eismere,”’ now excit- 
Ing much controversy. W. H. Mallock 
contributes a paper entitled “Oonversatiam 
and the Diffusion of Property.’’ Mr. kW. 


THE SATURDAY 


HOUSEWIVEN WISDOM. 


—_——— 


There are probably many sayings and 
practices in common life which can be 
traced to a scientific source; and an Interes- 
ting chapter on old wives’ wisdom may 
perhaps be written. 

On this occasion, however, we shall only 
refer to one or two instances which come 
to mind, 

The first of these is of an elec- 
trical nature, and concerns the curious cus- 
tom of drawing the biinds of a room down 
on the approach of a Uhunder storm, and 
removing the looking glass frou its place 
on the toilet-table before the window to 
place it face downwards on the bed, 

This is a very old practice, done by rote, 
and usually without any understanding 
for iton the part of those who do i 

The object, of course, is to guard against 
being struck by lightning; and the hid- 
den reasons are in all probability the tol- 
lowing: 

The blind is drawn down to keep out the 
flash; which is at least of @ startling char- 
acter, and may even be #0 powertul #8 bo 
injure the eyesight; the looking. glass being 
coated with metallic ammalgam ol mercury, 
exposing a conductor in the path of the 
eiectric discharge to the “earth,” is calcula- 
ted to draw the lightning. 

When it is taken from the window and 
placed face downwards on the bed, it is, in 
tact, very well insulated; for the thick lay- 
or of woolen blankets on which it is laid, 
and the glass face tend to insulate it olec- 
trically trom the floor or the walis, which 
may be regarded as parts of the ‘‘oarth.”’ 

The prone position of the metallic surface 
ix less likely to draw the lightning dis- 
charge downwards than when the mirror 
is placed vertically, because there Is then 
a Khorter length of conductor in # vertical 
direction, 

Another superstition of the household, 
if it can be called such, is to place the po- 
ker in front of a fre which is burning low, 
in order to quicken and make it burn up. 
The poker is leaned against the ribs with 
its head on the hearth, and its point in- 
clinedover the top bar of the grate, 

In spite of much selentifie scepticiam, 
housewives bellevein the eflicacy of this 
device for making the fre “draw,’’ and we 








H. Myers contributes an appreciative paper 
on “Matthew Arnold.” A pleasant sketen 
ofa great painter and his surroundings 1s 
found in “in the Studio of Carolus Duran.”’ 
‘There ist a capital paper, racy and instruct. 
ive, on “The English Gentry,” and the dis 
cussion Of a very interesting question is 
found under the head of “Cientleman Emi- 
grante.”’ One ofthe most suggestive arti 
ticies in the number is that on “The Dislo 
eations Of Industry.”” There are several 
other Interesting articles in the number, 
whieh is embellished with «a handsome 
ateol-plate frontisplees, E.R. Pelton, pub 
lisher, J) Bond street, New York, 

The Woman's World for July isa partic 
ularly good number, The opening paper 
by Julia Wedgwood is on “Women and 
Democracy.” An illustrated paper follows, 
showing what women have doue in the 
way of benetactions for Oxtord. There i« 
au interesting paper on “Recollections of 
Cobden,” by Dorothy Nevill, and an ac 
countot Marie Bashkirtsefl, a young Rus 
wlan painter, accompanied by a portrait, 
which shows her to have been a very pretty 
woman, “Women Club Lite’ is discussed 
by Amny Leoy. There is only one woman's 
club in New York and that has no local 
habitation, while they are hall «a dozen and 
well-housed in London. The departinent 
of fashions in this tnagazine is one that has 
norival, Cassell & Co., New York. 

“Safety in House. Drainage’ is the open 
article in the July number of the J ipular 
Nevence Monthly. “In “Gourds and tot 
ties’ CGirant Allen maintains that all the 
forms Of primitive pottery, from whieh 
modern styles are descended, were sup 
cested by and modeled upon the various 
shapes of calabash and “dipper gourds 
The third and concluding paper of the se 
ries on “Darwinism and the Christian 
Palih’' is given, ©The Teaching of Payeh 
ology” is an interesting paper. Mr. Geo 
M. Dawson's ‘“@ustoms and Arts of the 
K wakiool"” relates to a curious tribe living 
in the northern partof Vaneouver Island, 
“Lines of Progress in Agriculture,”’ and 
“Fallacies in the Trades. Union Argument’ 
are both most excellent articles The pur 
pose and tiiportance of “Manual or Indua- 
trial Training’ are discussed by Prof, Gi. 
Von Taube. A portrait and sketeh are 
then of Prot. Paul Bert. The “Kditor's 

able” and the department of “Popular 
Miserliany’’ are full and varied. D Ap- 
bleton & Co., New York. 

The July Magazine of American History 
Jatully upto the cigb standard ef excel. 
lence loug sinee reached by this noble peri- 
odioal, One of its important features is a 
Krapiic and instructive account of the ca 
reer of Cnief-Justice Morrison K. Waite, 
from the pen of the editor, with a full- 
length frontispiges portrait of the great jur 
ist, The second paper is “The Continental 
Congress,’ then comes Personal Recollec 
Honsot Andrew Johnson,’ © East Tennessee 
One Hundred Years Ago,’ “A Chapter in 

the History of Spain,’ “Washington's 

Diary for August, 1781," “Extracts trom an 

Engl mhitian'a box ket Note Book, in 1a38.** 

“The Mound Builders were Indians,”’ and 

“Pioneer Work of Jared Sparks.” The 

themes are al, wellfohosen, and the writers 
are able and entertaining. Jhe number is 
apirited, educating, and de igbtfuliy reada 





ble. As usual the current number is a 
specimen of typoxrap! besuty unexcelled 

the tnagazine heid ig broadway, New 
y b 


think they are very likely right, as we 
shall attempt to show, 

The poker passing as it does In front of 
the grate and Jeaning against the bars, gets 
warmed up, and conducts the heat from 
the front of the grate to its point, which is 
situated fin the air above the fire, 

Now, the warm point of this poker inust 
rarefy this air to some extent, thereby 
causing & greater draught from below and 
up the chimney. The increased draught 
causes the fire to burn more briskly, the 
poker gets warmerand the draught isinten- 
sified until the fire is blazing brightly. 

‘The babit of covering the front ot the tire 
with a sheet of paper in order to kindle i 
up, is also traceable to the increased 
draught caused through the tire itself from 
below; but itis neither so puzzling nor so 
scientific as the artifice of the poker, 

Talking of fires one often bears It said 
that the “sun has put the fire out,’ and ver- 
ily the blackened coals and grey ashes ot- 
ton seem to testify the asseruon, But 
why should the sun’s rays extinguish a fire 
as if the solar orb were jealous of the lesser 
luminary? 

For this reason, perbaps, that the sun- 
beams Warm and rarefty the air around the 
fire, thereby producing conditions unta- 
vorable to the energetic combustion of the 
coal, ‘The oxidation of the carbon by the 
air is diminished in the rarer atmos 
phere and the teebler draught. The tire, 
therefore, gradually languishes and goes 
ou 


—- - -_ = 


AN ELeorkic SHock.—An- English- 
nan Writhug about the acquisition of Bur- 
tnah by the British deseribes the etlect upon 
the natives of the first exhibition of the 
electric light. “A great ray of solt light” 
he says, “shoots across tue heavens from 
horizon to horizon, A flood of light is cast 
on aspotin the village, but it is off with 
lightning rapidity to illuminate another. 
Itleaps and bobs and bounces about the 
earth in the most uncanny tashbion. 

“The village is illuminated. It visit sev- 
ery portion of it and seems to enter at the 
doors and windews, 

“At first the people rush away, but find- 
ing (hatin many cases the light follows they 
throw themselves down with their faces to 
the earth. Ina few minutes the village 
and river banks are cleared, and the terri- 
fed people take refuge in the bush or at 
the backs of the houses, but this only lasts 
a very short time, 

“Curiosity is stronger than prudence. So 
far the light has struck ng one dead. Per 
haps it may be hariuless; so the children, 
clluging to @ach other, ventured into the 
Kiare, then run to thelr mothers’ arms 
screaming balf with fear and Lalf with de 
light. 

“Some of the big boys then rush out, take 
4a good stare, and having dared so much 
once nore disappear. Tue ladies seem to 
gain confidence next to the children, 

“Thetr curiosity cannot be restrained any 
longer, so they get together in groups and 
hide their faces and scream and piygle 





Some of the more cheeky ones actually put 
| out their tongues at us and be gin dan 

and gyrating about. The men, last of al), 
moodily emerge from their cover, and sti|| 
not half liking it walk cautiously ab. 


; 


aud gradually the y age is pray 


era 
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CURIOSITIES OF NAMES. 





Judging from the extraordinary names 
which figure in directories in large towns, 
a history of nomenclature, giving the origin 
of surnaines in use at the present day, 
would be both intéresting and amusing. 

The production of such a book would, 
however, even were the neceasiry particu- 
lars availabie, be so formidable a task that 
few would care to undertake it. Sogreat Is 
the variety that It is almost, if not quite, 
iupossible to say a word without ubtoring 
the name of one person or another, 

How people caine to acquire such curious 
and even ridiculous names as some Of tnoKeE 
enumerated in this article, or even tolerate 
them, we can hardly understand, especially 
a4 there are cheap, and siinpié methods by 
which objectionable names can be got rid of 
and rational ones substituted for theim.| 

Numbers of people have withouta doubt, 
derived their naiwnes froin the particular 
trade or profession which their ancestors 
followed, Thus we have the names of 
Mason, Carpenter, Butcher, Baker, Smith, 
lurner, Tailor, and inany others, 

But we should be reluctant to bslieve 
that the person rejoicing in the euphonious 
name of Hornblower is a descendant of the 
gentleman who, in the old coaching days, 
inade the welkin ring with his vigorous 
performanees on the born! or that Mr, Pen- 
nycook’s name is the resulé of one of his 
forefathers manufacturing and selling pen- 
ny tarts and similar other toothsome delica- 
cies. 

A not very commendable practice pre- 
vails ainong the Welsh of giving « child its 
surname as a tirst appelation. What the ob 
ject is we do not know, but the custom 
somnetimes causes # great deal of confu- 
S1on, 

It seems absurd to see such names as 
Owen Owen, Thomas Thomas, Richard 
tichard, Lewis Lewis, Robert Roberts, and 
tlowell Howeil; but they are quite common 
in the principality. 

Perhaps the most singular combinations 
in the way of naines we have yet seen Is 
that borne by a person of the name of Rob- 
orts. We happened to receive a letter irom 
this individual the other day, which was 
signed “Jones Williams Koberts’’. His 
parents were evidently deterimined to stainp 
him a Welshmon; and no one can deny 
that they have been highly successful, 

There are many instances of people fol- 
iowing tne avocations from which their 
naines have been derived, Some of these 
are Butcher, barber, Brewer, Baker, Carter, 
Draper and Mason, 

Of peculiarly appropriate names no bet- 

ter than the following could b3 given: 
W hat more suitable name could be found 
tor a timber merchant than Aliwood; or 
Allmark for a printer; Cornelius & Co,, for 
4 firin of corn merchants; Grist for a miller; 
Convey for a locomotive engineer; Cruise, 
(ioodspeed and Fairweather for tnariners; 
fury tor a’bus driver; Flasher for a pnow- 
xrapber; and Dott for a bookkeeper? These 
are all genuine names Of persons engaged 
In the respective occupations mentioned, 

Countries have furnished the names for 
inany people; there being #& considerab.e 
number bearing the name of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, France, Spain, 
Holland, Poland and even America; anu 
the various nationalities are represented by 
inglish, Irish, Welsh, French, Garman and 
Dutch, 

Kociesiastical terms are much in vogue 
a8 surnames; Chapel, Courch, Cathedral, 
Abbey, Bishop, Dean, Priest aud Deacon, 
being among them, 

Of the different colors which have been 
inadé to serve the family names there are 
Brown, Grey, White, Black, Yellow, and 
Gireen. The last named has been length- 
ened into Greenish and Greener, and seems 
to be very popular asa pretix; hence such 
naines 86 Gireenleaves, Greengrass, Green- 
bank, Greenhill, Greenfield, and Green- 
all. 

Bird is quite a common name, as are 
inany of the feathered tribe. We have the 
timid Wren und sociable Robin as well as 
the twittering Sparrow, chattering Jay, ine- 
lodious Nightingale and majestic Fagie; 
whilstof the animal kingdom are the Ca 
nel, Goat, Fox, Hare, Cattle and the Jack- 
al. 

Such words as Mutton, Veal, Lamb, 
Ham, Bacon, Cheese, Butter, Cotfee and 
Kice; are usually associated with the provi- 
Sion trade; but they are to be found in 
iuost directories doing duty as surnames: 
a8 aré also the various kinds of fruit of 
which Cherry, Orange Lemon, Peach, 
Piuim, Figg, and Pears are examples, 

Sait, Pepper, and Oolons are the names 
of Lhuree persons, woo, some few Years ayo, 
itved in close proximity in @ certain street 
in aw Western City; and we must complete 
this list by adding Sage and Leek, 


ee 


LEARN 10 BE SELF-RELIAN1 —People 
Who Lave been bolstered up all their lives 
are Seldom yood for anything In a crisis, 
When inistortune Comes, they look around 
for somebody to cling to or lean upon 
Once down they are ulterly helpless and 
can never find their feet again without as- 
sistance, Such silken fellows no more re- 
semble self-inade men who have fought 
their way to position, making difficulties 
their stepping-stones and deriving determi- 
nation trom defeat, than bushes resemble 
oaks, It is unwise to deprive young men 
' 





| Of the advantages which result from ener- 
Kelic action by assisting them over obsta- 
} cles which they ought to be able to sur- 
j mount alone, Did a man ever learn to 
SWililh Wwe Ww Paced his whole oaont 
n rKk-jacket? Phis 
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may b¢ advantaye for a few 
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care for himself 
‘must Cast aside all such supports M.S 
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Health Is Wealth. 


Health of Body is Wealth of Mind 


ADWAY?S sees 
Sarsaparillian 
ons AES OlVENt. 


The Great Blood Purifier 


Pure blood makessound flesh, strong bone and a 
clear skin, If you would have your flesh firm 
your bones sound, without caries, and your com. 
plexton. fair, use RADWAY’'S SBARSAPARIL- 
LIAN RESOLVENT. 


BEAUTY. 


How tosecure a clear, smooth, beautiful healthy 
skin is the desire of all, and this is within the reach 
of all, The skin becomes discolored, rough, eruptive 
by the virulentand unhealthy cond:tions of the ex- 

retions and Insensible perspiration—that Is secreted 
by Its perspiratory glands—and expelled through its 
pores, The skin is one of the chief outlets for the ex- 
pulsion of the excrementitious humors or elements 

that the absorbent vessels reject; hence these trrj- 
tant humors polson the delicate skin, and we have 
Pimples, Blotehes, Sores, either simple or malig- 
nant, according to the condition of the perspiration 
and excremencitious humors, secreted by the skin, 
Now the application of cosmetics only Aide these de- 
fects, and locrease the Irritant condition of the skin, 
while 


RADWAY'S SARSAPARILLIAN 


Isatrue cure forall Skin Eruptions, It makes the 
blood rich and pure,and after it has driven out of the 
blood and secreting orifices of the skin, the potson 
trom the excrementitious humors, it will divest the 
perspiration of tts potson, and make the skin pure, 
clear and beautiful. This is the ONLY way to secure 
(,00D BKIN, 

Phere is no remedy that will cure the sufferer of 
Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Frysipelas, St. Anthony's 
Fire, Rash, Tetters, Pimples, Blotches, Prickly 
Heat, Acne, and Sores, Uleers, Boils, Humors of 
all kinds, go quick asthe SARSAPARILLIAN RE- 
SOLVENT. bet it be tried, 

Not only does the Sarsapariliian Resolvent excel 
all remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skip Diseases, but itis the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints, 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases 
where there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is 
thick, cloudy, mixed with substance like the white 
ofan egg, or threads Iike white silk, or there ts a 
morbid, dark, bDillous appearance and white bone- 
dust deposits, and when there Iisa pricking, burn- 
ing sensation when passing water, and pain in the 
sminall of the back along the lotus, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles 
of medicines than any other preparation, Taken in 
teaspoonful doses, while others require five or six 
timesasimuch, Sold by druggists. PRICK, $1, 


ADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF. 


WILL AFFORD INSTANT EASE, 

Inflammation of the Hidneys, Inflamma- 
tien of the Bladder, Ivuftlammation of 
Bowels, Congestion «of the Lungs, Sore 
Throat, Difficult Breathing, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Hysterics, Croup, Diphthe- 
ria. atarrh, Influenzs, Headache, Tooth- 
ache. Neuralgia, Kheumatism, Cold Chills, 
Ague Chills. Chilblains, Frost-bites, Ner- 
vourness, Sleeplessness. 


The application of the READY RELIEF to the 
part or parts where the difliculty or pain exists wiil 
afford ease and comfort. 

INTERNALLY, ahalf to a teaspoonful in half a 
tumbler of water will,in a few minutes, care Cramps, 
Spasms, SourStomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, 
Diarrhwa, Colle, Flatulency and all internal pains. 


Malaria in Its Varioas Forms Cured and 
Prevented. 

There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
eure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bil- 
fous and other fevers, alded by RADWAY’'S PILLS, 
so quickly as RADWAY’S READY RELIEF. 

Travellers should always carry a bottle of RAD- 
WAY'S READY RELIEF with them, A tew drops 
in water will prevent sickness or pains from change 
ofwater, [tts better than French Brandy or Bitters 
as astimulant, 


Fifty cents per bottle. Sold by druggists. 


RADWAY>s 


PILLS 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy. 


Perfect Pargatives, Soothing Aperients, 
Act Without Pain, Always Reliable and 
Natural in Their Operation. 


Perfectly Lasteless, elegantly coated with sweet gun, 
purge, regulate, purify, cleanse and strengtnen, Rad- 
way's Pilistorthe cure of all disorders of the Stom- 
ach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Dis- 
eases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, Indiges- 
tien, the a psia, Billousness, Fever, Inflammation of 
the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of the In- 
ternal Viseera, Purely vegetable, containing ne 
inercury, minerals, or deleterious drugs. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


DR. RADWAY’'S PILLS are acure for this com- 
plaint. They restore sireugth to the stomach, and 
eaatble it to perform its functions. The symptoms of 
Dyspepsia disappear, and with them the Hability of 
the svstem to contract diseases. Take the medicine 
according to directions, and observe what we say 10 
**False and True’? respeeting diet, 

Bg Observe the following syinptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: 

Constipation, inward piles, fulness of the blood tn 
the head, acidity of the etomach, nausea, heartburn, 
disgust of tood,fulnessor weight in the stomach, sour 
eructations, sinking or fluttering in the pit of the 

















stomach, swimming of the bead, burried of difficult 
breathing, Muttering at the heart, choking or sufto- 
cal ysensations whenina lying posture, dots or 





efore the sight, fever or dull pain in the 
yot perspiration, yellowness of t 

1 eyes, pain in the side, breast, timbs al 

sudden flushes of heat, b fies! 





_ burning of the 
RADWAY'’S PILLS wi 


A few doses of ‘free the 
system from all! the above-named disorders. 
PRICK, 2 Cents per Box, 
Send stamp for ag‘ siway & ¢ mWa 
" y } » n ‘ ‘ 
TO THE PUBLIC: 
Be sure a sk for RADWAY's, and see tha 
bine**RADWAY"’ is on what you buy. 
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| Humorous. 





AT THE SEASIDE, 





I really beg your pardon—eh? 

The fishiag len'*t good, you say? 

Perhaps pot yonder io the bay, 
Where sky and sea are biended. 

You look too far away, I fear, 

Just sit where Ll am sitting here; 

With an attentive eye and ear— 
You'll find it splendid, 


That ancient maiden, stern and spare, 
With ewarthy skin and raven hair, 
W ho seems a seeress sitting there— 

A seaside sibyl— 
She's fishing, Look, It's very sad; 
Her luck has been extremely bad! 
I don’t belleve she’s ever had, 

A single nibble!, 


The foreign count of course is here, 
Whose income nothing isa year; 
The very shady English peer, 
Beloved ot swelldom, 
They're fortune-fishing on the sly; 
Their tithes are the bait they fly; 
But hetresses are rather shy 
And bite but seldom, 


The dowagers all fish for news, 
Detectives angle here for clues, 
The authors fish for good reviews 
And advertising, 
While city girls—a merry band 
Fish with their tigures in the sand, 
The fishing that ts done on land 
Is most surprising !; 


—U. N. NONE, 





Mixed diet—Stirabout. 

Drawers of water—Marine artists. 

A suitof male—Will you marry me? 
Teacher: ‘‘What is the plural of child ?”’ 


Koy, promptly: *‘*Twins,’* 


Paste diamonds are so called because 
people get stuck on them so often, 


The book that makes the greatest stir in 
society is the well-filied pocketbook, 


“Physician, heal thyself,’’ is what they 
generally do, only they spell it **heel,’* 


You can generally tell a tree by its bark. 
Especially is this so of the dogwood tree, 


The mouth is the window of the intel- 
lect, If so, is toothache the window-pane?] 


The man who stoops to pick up a cent 


often ruins more than half adollar’s worth of sus- 
penders, 


‘Fine day,’’ said the Judge, as the six- 
Heth man went through the mill for ‘‘five dollars 
aud costs,’’ 


The King of Dahomey has had an um. 
brella made for him 21 feet tn diameter, the handle 
belng 21 feet long, He is determined that no one 
shall take It in mistake for their own, 


In the street car. Old gent: ‘“‘Confound 
It, sir, that's my corn you stepped on!’ Young 
tough: ‘Course itis, old chapple. You wouldn't be 
kickin’ 50 if 1t was anybody else's.’? 


“Indians ake just as good angels as 
anybody else,** saysa friend and defender of the 
rediman, Most of the people of the frontier, we 
think, are perfectly willing that they should, 


The three gentlemen who were shoved 
Into a flery furnace by Nebuchadnezzar were spared 
atleast one affliction, The old gentleman did not 
open the door and ask If It was hot enough for them, 


‘There 18 one thing,’’ said Ada to An.- 
aecline, ‘‘thatisa perfectiy sure preventive of bad 
dreams.’’ **Whatis that?’’ eagerly asked Anye- 
line, ‘‘Sleeplessness,’* replied the provoking Miss 
Ada, 


A bad, revengeful little boy rubbed fine 
Cayenne pepper all over the back of his Jacket and 
weiltntothe cloth, and then laughed out loud in 
achool, for which the master flogged him severely, 
but dismissed schooi soon after to go and see an eye 
doctor, 


Tramp, to partner: “Did the old man 
give upanything, Bill’’* Partner: ‘‘Naw.’? Tramp: 
“Whatdid you gay to him?'? Partner: ‘Ll asked 
himif hecould help a poor man who was out of 
work, and he said he’d give me some work, Times 
seem to be gettin’ wuss every day,’’ 


Office boy, to country editor: ‘‘Man out- 
side, sir, wants to see the editor.’ Editor, anx- 
lously: **What does he want of the editor?’ Boy: 
‘Save he wants to mop the floor with him.’’ Kaj- 
tor, relieved; ‘Oh! show him in. J was afraid it 
was somebody comé to stop his paper,’’ 


‘Do you know, Grimsby, that I have 
often thought that @ saloon might appropriately be 
called a safe harbor.’’ ‘*Why so, Sharpley?’? **He- 
cause itisao easy for a schooner to pass over a bar 
there, even though there.be a scarcity of water.’ 
And then the silence wae 60 marked that they could 
hear the beer foam, 


Miss Singlebody, who is not so young 
assne was, says she thinks the bill before the Legts- 
lature requiring seven days’ notice of intention to 
marry avery unusaal measure, ‘Seven days, in- 
deed !’’ she exclaims; ‘‘it is all wrosag; I never did 
approve of these long engagements, they are very 
apt to amount te nothing !*’ 


He: ‘‘There, Mary, don’t make a foo] of 
yourself, The dog is dead, and that’s the end of 
him,.’* She, through her tears: *’) wreat, hate- 
ful, unfeeling creature! you know that | can never 
be happy again! Poor Skippy! he was the ot 1 
ing thing on earth that I ever cared for, at 
know it!’ He: **Yes, dear, but unfort ately I 


not find it out until It was loo late 


Conversation is @ very serious thing w 


ae e peot They talk t A “ fa 


eor 4 a a Was Ask a 
t a f »W-paserng ~ 
me, sir, but lam o Y«@ xt 


it’s not worth while to begin a conversation 
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WHAT IS BEAUTY? 





There has been much written lately about 
personal beauty, the writers endeavoring 
toexalt it above mental ability or moral 
worth. They seem toinfer that there is 
sone Standard of physical charms, some 
regularity of features, color of eyes, bair, 
and complexion which constitutes beauty. 

But is it so? Does not beauty depend 
ontbe mental attitude of the observer, 
Frivolous people will see little — in 
un intelligent face, coarse people little 
beauty in a refined face, intelligent people 
little beauty in any face, however delicate 
the complexion, whose features,too delicate 
and too regular, indicate a lack of mental 
strength. 

It is nonsense to talk about a standard of 
beauty. There ts no standard except that 
which is in the mind of the observer. It is 
not cant in those intelligent persons of 
character to decry beauty. 

It is not beauty, itis only the popular 
idea of beauty, that they despise, They 
may have an ideal as much above the popu- 
Jar ideal as the Greek goddess is above the 
ideal of an American savage. 

Personal beauty apart from Intellect or 
morals! Why, it is impossible to conceive 
of such athing. If you were born beauti- 
ful, it is the heritage left to you by the tn- 
telligence and goodness of the past. Dare 
you think lightly of the cause that produces 
so beneficent an effect? Do so at your 
peril! 

The moment you begin to think personal 
charins more to be desired than intelligence 
or goodness,that moment you have bartered 
beauty for ugliness, 

If anyone teels disposed to doubt it, let 
him look around for the beautiful women 
which the pretty girla be knew ten years 
ago should have developed into. Very few 
are to be found. 

But, instead, he finds many faded, fret 
ful, discontented women; or, what 18 a sad- 
der Sight still, those upon whore once 
pretty faces siimpering affectation bas set 
its ugly seal. And their vanity has devel- 
oped enormously, 

They are wholly unconacious of their lost 
charms; and by little girlish coquetries 
they continually endeavor to regain their 
lost power over a once admiring world. 
Compare such @ face with that of a woman 
who bas reverenced mind and character. 
“Ugly goodness,”’ indeed! ’Tis a contradic- 
tion of terms, 

Even though one is born ugly, the mo- 
mentone reverences goodness, that mno- 
ment she begins to exchange her ugliness 
for beauty. For ‘All that’s good and great, 
with Thee, Works in close conapiracy.’’ 

_——_ Oo — FS 

Dikr TO DrEveELOoP STRENGTH-—It is 
well Known, that pugi.ists, pedestrians, and 
others who pertorm in pubiic feats requlr- 
ing great strength and endurance undergo 
beforehand severe training to develope their 
powers to the utmost. 

The rules laid down by the trainer are 
very strict and rigidly enforced. The fol- 
towing are a few with regard to diet: 

Littie salt. No coarse vegetables. No 
pork or veal. ‘Two meals a day—break fast 
at bight, dinner at two. Ifsupper is allowed 
at all, it must bea very light and simple 
one several hours before bed-time, and is 
not recommended, It 1s reckoned much 
against a inan’s wind to go to bed with a 
full stomach, No fat meat is ever given, 
and no butter and cheese which are consid- 
ered indigestible, Pies and pastry are 
not allowed, eats must always be taken 
fresh, and notseasoned, Salt meatsare not 
allowed. Puddings and hard duinplings 
are considered unfitto beeaten. The train- 
erssay, ‘People inayv as well take earthern- 
ware into their stomachs.” 

- ———-> > 

ORDERLY HapsitTs.—In money-matters 
the orderly habit is invaluable. It not 
only avoids toss of time and trial of tem- 
per; it prevents that ignorance and confu- 
sion which #0 often lead to extravagant and 
unwarrantable expenditure, and sormetimnes 
even to deceit and fraud. Doubtless many 
of the embezzlements and broken trusts 
that bring ruin and grief to thousands,could 
they be traced back, would be found to 
bave had thetr origin in a careless and dis- 
orderly use of money long before any idea 
of dishonest dealing was entertained, The 
duty of keeping careful accounts, of always 
facing and knowing one’s financial condi 
tion, and of regulating 6xpenses aceording- 
ly, cannot be too early or too forcibly tim- 
pressed upon youth, for order in this mat- 
ter means peace of mind, freedom from 
care, and name beyond reproach, M.S. 

--- ~_—> 2 > - — 

He was an old-timer. He had commenced 
in early youth at bard cider,and had gradu- 
ated in the liquida up to straight aleohol, 
He was in town this week,went into « druy 
store and picked up «a bottle and poured 
outa full glass of something and swallowed 
it down, tuinking it was spiritus frumenti. 
The druggist, noticing him with the empty 
yiassin hand, rushed back, exclaiming: 
“My God, man, you have drank aqua for- 
tis!” “Was it?” says he. “Well, just give 
iné alittie aqua fifty, That last was kinder 
good, but want something a isetle 
stronger.” The druggist collapsed. 
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EVENING POST. 


Wanamaker'’s. 
PHILADELPHIA, June  ), ISSA, 


On and after July 7, and until further 
notice, the store will cioseon Saturdays at | 
o’olock P.M, 

WHILE THE MERCURY IS SIMMERING 
remember that there is no worthy hot- 
weather thing for wear or home use bul we 
have it. A glance about the store will vive 
you a harvest of coufort bints, 


LigdT, COOL DRESS GooDs OF WHATEVER GOLNG 
name you choose, Think of the best of auy gor you 
have ever known, andthe price, The chances are we 
have that very stuff, or better, for less than you have 
jo mind, 

Shantung Pongee, HM pe. Wie Ceylon Flannel, 7 9° 

I Surah Stik, 75, io Cilowham, De, 

Se Henrietta Te, 7 and tle Sateen, 25° 
Mc Albatross 50, we Linen Lawn, 2 
We Challls, 7 gc. l2'y° Seersucker, Uc, 

Ten notes of the price symphony. 

FRENCH CHUDDA SHAWLS,¢ KKAM,§1.25.) THK Lose 
is back of us, 

WoMEN'S PURE SILK BLACK Mitrs 
are selllug to-day for 

2 cents 37g cents wcents 
fully representin value what we sold last year for 
weents HO cents 75 cents 
We don't knowol the mateh. 

MEXICAN GRASS HAMMOCKS, WHITE OR COLOMED, 

1.50 Remarkably gvod tor ihe price. Better, colored, 

>, Detter still, white, and big enough for the 
family, $10, 

Cotton Hammocks, $1 to 5 25. Palu er tlammocks, 
with pillow and spreader, $l wito G25) 


JOHN WANAMAKER., 
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TWE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMEBTI 


PHENOL SODIQUE. 


Proprietors, HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philad’a. 
ExtTresanvy — forall kinds of injurloa; reliert 

pain instantly, and rapidly healing the wound 
rts. 


Gives prumpt and permanent relicf in BUR? 
BCALDS, CHILBLAINS, VENOMOUS BTINGA, 
or BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS of every description, 

INTERNALLY.—#t is invaluabie in CHOLERA 
VELLOW, TYPHS > TYPHOID, SCARLET, and 
ther Fevers. 

In NASAL, CATANAII, Firtid Discharges from 
Ae EAR, OZAENA, Affi ctions of ihe ANTRUM, and 
CANCEROUS AFFECTIONS, it is a boon lo both 
Physiwian and Patient. 

For SICK-ROGMS, and all IMPURE and UN- 
HEALTHY LOCALIVIDS, and to prevent the spread 
of CONTAGION, it is the beat DISINFECTANT 
known, 


For Sale by Druggists and Genera! Merchand|se Dealers 


EALTHY 


4 CHILDREN 


WEAR THE 
Y PERFECT-FITTING 


GOOD SENSE 


ORDED CORSET WAISTS 


S86° LEADING RETAILERS 


Everywhere. 88 Ke sure your corset is 
stamped * GOOD SENSE.’ Tuke 
Ano other, Bend for descriptive circular, 


FERRIS BROS, Manufacturers, 


1 Broadway, NEW YORK. 











Nickel Plated, Solf-Inking Penand Pencil 
Stamp. Your pane on in kucler,emly 20 eeuta, 


Cloneasatraight lice penefitocarryin pocket 
Clubof 6different nares toore a tires Bt, 
These stampeare firet-ciaes, No Hoaombugt 
RULLER BIAML CO. New Haven, Conn. 


Miovely fulllengtt theautte Cutaealed, only 
Photos*) Bsets2oe, West'n SupplyCo.. st. Louls, Mo 






SEE HERE! Why not cave one half on, to uset 


nd for Cataloyue, hiv 
paytoagents, CHICAGOSCALE CO. Chicago, I 


ADDY AGENTS clear S50 monthly, selling our 
4 Celebrated MADAME DEAN & SPINAL SUPPOKT 
ING CORSETS, Noexperionce required 
territory given, Tllustrated catalogue free, 
PLE FREE Ww Agente, 
LEWIS SCHIFELE & ©0.,, 
40) Uroadway, New York 


You can live athomean! roake more t 
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. DOLLARD, 
> 613 
OH ESTNUT &8T., 
Vhiladeiphia. 
Premier Artiat 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOBSANSAB VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPRES, 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen Ww 
measure their own beads with accuracy 

Fou WIGS, INCHES, TOUPRES AND BCALPA, 
No.l, The round of the INC HRA, 

head, No. 1, From ferehead back 
No. 2 From forehead as far as bald. 

over the head to neck, | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No, 4% From ear to ear far as required, 

over the top. No, 3, Over the crown of 
No. 4 From ear to ear the head, 

round the forehead, 

He bas always ready for sale a asplendid Btock of 
Gients’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ igs, Half Wiga, 
Frizettes, Kraids, Curls, ete., beau’ fully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any estat ishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
telve attention, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 











IME RESIDENT HOME FoR PACKER INSTI- 
rUrE PUPILS, 

rhe number of atudents not living In Brooklyn 
who have wanted to enter Packer Inatitute has made 
tdestrable that a home should be provided cape 
clally adapted to this necesalty This home, which 
has been ao successfully conducted for a number of 
vears, willbe In the future under the management 
of Mrs. N. KB, De Saussure, 

For her spectal fitness for the duties of this office, 
Mra. De Saussure receives the most emphatic en- 
Jorsement ot the Inatitute, 

Iter qualities of character, ber social position, and 
her five years’ expertence as Assistant Lady Prinet- 
pulat Vassar College, have won for ber success and 
merited approval in the soctal training of young la- 
idles, 

In the autumn of Is) Mra, De Saussure will open 
her spacious, cheerful and elegant house, No 
M7 Montague «street, two minutes’ walk from the 
Institute, Underher care the comforts of a well 
|) appointed home witl be secured to young ladies, a 
careful and constant oversight of their studies, and 





such tender care as will make IL ahome to ite literal 
sense, combined with the soctal advantages that form 
Oo lmportant a partol a woman's symmetrical edu- 
cation, 

Parents who have hesitated to send thelr daughters 
to a boarding-school can feel assured that they 
transfer their maternal care toone espectally gifted 
tor assuming such a responsibility, 

Students graduated from the [natitute and alml- 
lar schools, and wishing to pursue @& post graduate 
course, willalso be recelved, and those wishing to 
vive special attention to muste and art, They will 
bave excellent Instruction in) these branches, with 
opportunities for development of correct Uaste 
through the art collections, public rehearsals and 
concerts, thet only a large elty can supply. 

Mrs. De Sauesure will be at ber residerce, aa 
above, atter September Ist, where she will be pleased 
to meet the parents of pupila who wish to apply for 
membership of her family 

Meanwhile she may be addressed care of Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklys, New York, 

Mrs, 1) Saussure eltes, by permiaston, the following 

REFERENCES: 

1. BACKUS, L112, Packer Collegiate Inatitute, 
(kv. KDPWARD LATHROP, Db. 1, Stanford, 1.) 
SE NSON J. LOSSING EE 2, Dover Plains, N.Y. 
kV. J. RYLAND AKENDRICK, LE. 1, 44 Irv 

ing Place, N.Y, 


} 


; 
Prustees of Vassar College, 
MISH ABBY F. GOODSELIL, Lady Principal of Vas- 
sar Collewe, 
"hor, MAKIA MITCHELL, Vassar College 
‘hor. W. BK. IW nie, Vassar College, 
nor. ld. ©, COOLEY, Vassar College, 
mor, HL VAN INGEN, Vassar ¢ ollege, 
~fe BONNEY and DILLAY EF, Owenuts, Pa 
\ AU... 10. 09., 197 Montague «t,, Brooklyn 
re Woods KM. KAY MOND) botitenry et., Brooklyn, 
Mi WM. THAW, Piitsburgh, Va. 
Hox, WADE HAMPTON, Washington, D. ©, 
Min. WP. HALLIDAY, cairo, bb. 
Meo. LL. HALLIUVAY, Cairo, Hl 
Mn. F. Jd. PELZ Ea, Charies®own, South Carolina, 


Morphine Habit Cured In 10 
OP| te 2Oduyea. Nogpmy tilleured, 
DR.J.STLVRHENS, LetLanon,Onio, 


Binder” Free. 
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fatest Fashion Phases. 





There ia plenty of choloe for the world of 
fashion in miliinery. You may wear bon- 
neta towering to the skies, or, if you fall 
inte the last Parisian notion, you can don 
Which is quite flat, but 
standing out well at the sides, with plenty 


of the underpart of the brim 


wn lneroyable, 


Visible —as 
COM pele A Contrast to the other aty leas you 
can well imagine, 

Phere is the same diversity in bata In 
Paris buyge ones with high crownaand won 
derful brims are worn, one side narrow, 
the other broad, or the sane distinction be 
tween back and tront 

In England the prevailing style among 
thie treet chr mmend poopie would meer Go te 
Sallor bateain Various kinds of fan: y straws, 
higher inthe crown than this class of hat 
bas ever been wor, and narrower In tie 


Dbritn; and they are trinimed a8 sailor hate 


have been before, with great bows and 
bunches of flowers, carried frou: the brit 
onto thee top, 
borthe next few weoks straws w tee 
worn, and the wholesale louse are se iy 
‘x Ac thao y taney tmiakes of wil Kinds, thre 
1 ney being the loaiinyg idea, w relish 
yele “ hosipwests havitig been grated 
hut hips are meliitg, too, aud lor wear 
thereds nothing more supple or durable, 
An novation in the wake of oroad 
ber miedd el ip hats is, that one side isn one 
heins de another; so that they can 
te sgt ws is the fashion now, with «a 
inehoot Mowers, withoulany other lining 
or binding beiny necessary. Phe leaching 


or ot tlie trotmpent M perey, treat prosmitesy 


ently for the tioment, for both straws and 


pes mre to te badinevery eolor, 


(dob tine bonnets are to be worn «as 


the season advances, and many of the laces 
employed in mnidlinery are worked in pola. 
Piough to all 


appearances bonnets are 


Airy nototygs, they demiand this season an 
tmountot work never before dreampt of. 


Drawn bonnets in crepe, serophane, and 


Wile are tnost tashionable, An original 
boslanece os a light lemon-colored tulle bor- 
dered witharuche edged with jet beads 
the sizeof a pea, the crown having # jet 


Star worked Upom it; «a large cockade of 


biack Coantilly Ines standing up fanwise 


over the tace, 


The tulle bonnet of our youth wall be 


eeon this year at the races, and other gay 


resorts The wire drawn foundations ar 


tobe tadoan all eolors, 


These are lightiv 
eovered with tulle, and the artof the bon 
net taker js centered on the brim, A 
pretty pink one just frou: Paris had a broad 
eoronet of rose buds and leaves nestiing to 
gether; #® Thost becoming frame to the 
face, 

A fascinating bonnet for children has 


been brought out, ealled the Quueen, made 


Inereami, coral, and cardinal, all tones be 
coming to young faces; itis drawn and is 


soliinihrees zes with « large tlaring brim 


Mtlanding wellover the tace, which is framed 


With ababyeap of pleated lace and nar 
row ribbon, ‘Phere tia a tall of lace wal the 
@dyeoot the brinn, and it certainly recalls 


vie of 


{ bo tigrlisth 


headpear worn when the pre- 


SOvVereGiynh Was vw tialden 


I ST PTAWS pores by the 


name of bLheruves The brim turns back 


lireet from: the face, flat and straight, 
brut Wicker iw at tl siste Dre bile Winiges ! 
peer rvs headdress, only they i rot 
ata {away ! mo 6th ! ( t ‘ ¢ 
t Phere Kk CNCraVagnt Hoard 
thew ‘ “ ‘ tihere i Dot, Te 
‘areee LY pa vj | “li Wis { 
" « tas I wit ut falling dhite 
OXtreties 
I cg the new Direct re bonnet to the 
! 1 S hecessary t PeCHLL BM ROTL OL pay 
SANG SHADE, worn wit holly ClONG Shirts 
4h) thin telets ‘ Was tied « osely il 
er the I ! stud It reculiss the 
4] t \ mothe tiem Wo has «a far 
bore PossSing appearances, and is invary- 
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THE SATURDAY 


cull by the bye, are a favorite mixture 
with (sobelines this year. 

A new bonnet is entirely composed of 
roxe «terme intermatted with a bunch of the 
flowerat the side. Round straw crowns 
are often appliqued on toa tull silk or crepe 
crown, abu velvet crepe and tulle are all 
embroidered, 

The handkerchiet bonnets are just com- 
wear. They are made 
principally of #iik handkerchleta, which 
are so arranged as (oOo be completely trans- 
Another new idea are the ribbon 
ribbon 


ing Into general 


for: @d, 
bonneta nade entirely ot stripes of 
with fancy edges, 

The cable edge appears general on the 
more costly mbbons and the single and 
double loops, plain edged rmbbons are out 
ot date. Vieux 1ose, Charles \, slates and 
ereys are the leading colors of the moment 
and most impossible Ornaments are made 
for bonnets both in pearl and tortoise’ shell, 

hows are thrust through with plain tor- 
toimesheill crescents at- 


tached, and large combs appear, loo, AINnOng 


pins, baving jet 


the erect bows of ribbon, They are beaded 


bonnets of all kinds, and large beaded 
wings laid up egainst the sides of bonnets, 
with a cocksecomb of lace between, 

Phe French hats, lmmensely high in the 
crown look heavy trom their abundance of 
trimming, but French tingers are too clev- 
er to let them be seo, 

The brims are cloven anywhere, and are 
wide where it would 


turned up appear 


most natural they should be narrow, but 
the trimmings are more at the back and 
emibroi- 
feathers; 
the vel- 
vel, forming partand parcel of the brim, 
ar’ carried up the crown to the very top, 
Colored oats and colored barley are a ta- 


sides than in front, and consist of 


dered lace and crepe, and many 


sormetinies large side wings ot 


vorite trimining on hats and bonnets, but 
they sin against good taste when, they ap- 
peario such Unnatural shades as deep pe- 
tunia or Gobelines, and yet by the best 
milliners they are ouployed, Flowers are 
far loss adapted to millinery at the present 
moment than ribbous and feathers, but as 
the year glides on to glad July the flowers 
are to have it all their own way. They 
be soltened with veiling of tulle, and 
much intermixture of lace, 
White silk-muslin gowns, 
wide Insertions Of rich lace, witn dainty 
match, and immensely 


will 
striped with 


lace berthas to 








broad sashes of watered ribbons, are among 
the list ofimported drosses for debutants 
and bridesmaids, 

A poluted French bodice laced behind is 
much for sitmilar toilettes of faille 
breneaise, with ascarfof pearl or crystal 
beaded net, or lace draped trom the left 
shoulder to tue right hip, where it is kKnot- 
ted and falls to the foot of the dress skirt. 
‘These scarfs are particularly eflected in the 
pale lovely colors ot willow green, priumross 


used 


ecru, pink-rose, 


and tea rose, over silk 
goWwos of the same tint 

‘There are also Louis NIV. searfs of India 
Slik, bordered with an 


of gay flowers in natural hues, 


eulbossed border 
These are 
draped over gowns of piain faille surah or 
Tnadia silk, 


The cape called “La Tosea’’ is made tor 


Stiltner Wear, of various fabrics, broche 


silk being «a favorite. It is handsomely 
Ine d and richly decorated, and its pecull- 
wiivais the bigh collar, whieh is shaped to 


(he neek Without any seam poiug round it. 





\o model made in “La Tosea’ style, is of 
Hoss-green Velvet, lined with pale willow- 


green surah, and ornamented with a rich 


passenmenteria of The 


cashitiere beads, 


Wrapis very jaunty looking for those to 
Whom it proves becoming. AnotherSwrap 


is ealled the Princess made in pelerine 
style, with open sleeves that reach just be- 


low the elbow, 


Phe tronts fit closely, and at the lower 
edge is placed a gathered piece of lace 
Houncing that falis to the edge of the skirt 
hem. This wrap is gracetul and pretty in 
lace and silk, im lace alone, in black or 


White, also lo tigured grenadine tor ma- 
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trons, 
Odds and Enda, 
\ CHOILCH OF CAKES, 
Seed (“i le,—To take @ Stnall one, mix in 
4 ~ of hour, 4 ozs. of candied orange peel 
it small, ih, of citron peel cut in thin 


strips, and 407s, ofsweet almoncas blanched 
aAndeutstuall, With a wooden Spoon beat 
na basin 4 (b. of butter to cream, add 

fsugar, and beat the mixture tll rhit 


and White; then add exys, stir pentiy at 
Lien beat for some time: add ther 
A aa” ‘4 1 flike 4 albhies » f 


EVENING POST. 


the blade of a knife in water, and with it 
smooth the cake mixture, Scatter a few 
carraway sweets (not seeds) on the top. 
Bake in a moderate oven about an hour 
and a half, 

Another Way.—Mix into X |b, of sifted 
flour lib, of orange peel cut small, ¢ 1b. 
of citron, |¢ lb. of almonds blanched and 
thinly sliced. Separate the yolks trom the 
whites of nine eggs, put the yolks in a ba- 
sin along with |; 1b, of sifted sugar, and 
with a wire whisk beat both together until 
light and white; beat }, lb. of butter to # 
cream, put the yolks lo the butter, and beat 
both together for fully half an hour; beat 
up the whites of the eggs on two dinner 
piates to a still snow, stir in the flour ete., 
lo the yolks, and, lastly, stirin gently the 
whites. Pour in hoop, and bake asin last 
receipe. 

Madeira Cake,—Beat up 6 ozs of fresh 
butter to # cream, add 4 ozs, of the finest 
powdered sugar, and beat a little longer; 
then drop in one egg, and soon until you 
have added six. Stirin atew drops of es- 
sence of jemon. Add now }, lb. of sifted 
flour, and stir, but do not again beat the 
mixture atter adding the flour, Pour the 
batter into a tin lined with greased paper, 
dredye the top of the cake with fine sifted 
sugar, and a were sprinkling of cold water, 
and piace on the top two siices of citron 
poel cut as thin as possible about one inch 
wide and three long. Bake in a moderate 
oven tor an hour or longer. Ouring the 
baking the cake should pufl up alittle, and 
show a good long crack in the centre; and 
so long as this crack looks moist the cake 
is not considered sufliciently baked, 

A Madeira cake made as above but with- 
out the citron peel, may be ornamented 
with icing to serve up at luncheon, For 
this purpose the mixture should be baked 
in a round plain tin, When baked and 
quite cold, cut a thin slice from off the,twwp 
to make the cake level. With a sharp 
knife cut the whole cake into slices, spread 
them with apricot or other jam, and place 
them upon the top of each other as they 
were beiore being cut, that the cake may 
assuine its previous form, Now cover tiie 
cake with icing, favored with lemon, and 
made with both the yolk and the white of 
egy, 80 that the icing may bave a yellow 
tinge. HKetore the icing gets set stamp out 
trom the slice of cake whicb you put aside 
a few small leaves or diamond-shaped 
pieces, and place these neatly round the 
outer edge, 

The icing may be made by simply beat- 
ing in the egg say, one halt a pound of 
icing sugar, and half teaspoontul of essence 
of lemon, until the mixture is stiff, using a 
wooden spoon tor the beating. 

Sultina Sy uares.—These cakes are very 
light, and therefore specially suitable tor 
an invalid, and no butter being required 
they are also economical, Take four tresh 
eggs, tive ozs, of toasted flour, 4 ozs, of 
pounded and sifted sugar, and 3 ozs, of 
picked sultana raisins, Line a flat square 
Lin with buttered paper to have in readiness. 
Putthe sugar and eggs in a basin, and 
whisk them up with an egg for tully twen- 
ty minutes, Mix the raisins with the flour, 
and add them gradually to the eggs stir- 
ring gently allthe time. Pour tbe mixture 
into the tin, and at once put into avery hot 
oven and bake not more than fifteen min- 
utes. When done the cakes should be 
turned out on to a damp towel, or sheet of 
paper sprinkled with powdered sugar, Turn 
over again on to another sheet of paper 
witLout sugar, the original top side wiil 
then be upmost, and then with 
knife cut the cake 
square, 


a large 
into pieces 2 inches 


Rice Cake,—Put into a basin six eggs. |, 
lb. of sifteu sugar, and ', of rice flour. Witu 
& wooden spoon beat ali together ull very 
light (halt an hour); add afew drops ot es- 
sence of lemon, pour into papered hoop, 


and bake au hourin a moderate oven, 
—E a 


Tur Best Titnos,—The best things that 
We hope for are tuose which are inost 
largely within our own power. We may 
hot beable to foretell whether during the 
year the crops will have favorable weather, 
We tbay not Know whether the particular 
business Interests in which we are engaged 
Will prosper or languish, but we do know 
that Woatlever industry or energy, discre- 
tion or wisdom we put into them will bear 
abundant results, We cannot teil certainly 
whether uninterrupted health and peace 





will reign in our households, but we know 
} that it will depend largely upon our obedi- 


; enee lo the laws of the body and our taitu. 


| ful and loving care ot and iofluence over 


i ro r 
} those néar and dear to us, Wedo not know 
j the details of our social! fe, what friends 
“a 4 os r ra VA KnDOW 4 
ae yaity, ay l Insel NsevDness 
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Cenfidential Correspondents. 





PoLwys.—Ethics is the doctrine of man- 
nera, or science of philosophy, which teaches men 
their duty and the springs and principles of human 
conduct, 


RANSOM.—The pay of private soldiers in 
the United States Army runs from $13a@ month and 
rations for the first two years, to §21 a month and 
rations after twenty years service, 


JacKk.—"“The War of the Koses”’ were 
the civil warsof the English houses of York and 
Lancaster, the former of whicu bad a white rose and 
Lhe latter a red rose for its badge. 


DoLores, — Drinking much vinegar 
would bave the effect of making you look sallow and 
ill; it certaloly would not improve your appear- 
ance, and It would injure your health, besides being 
a nasty habit, 

ABKERDEEN.— You sbould tell the stern 
parent that, baving won hie daughter's love, you 
hope to win bis consent to your unton with her, and 
then show him whatare your means and what are 
your expectations of being able tu keep berin com- 
fort. 

HorgeruL —We can give you no other 
advice than to follow any course which suggesis 
itself to you as likely to please the tastes of the 
ladies, and to be consistently and untformly amlabile, 
Ladies’ favors do not always follow the possession of 
wealth, good looks, etc,, but are given sometimes 
capriciously. 

BUTTERMILK.— Marine shells are cleaned 
by rubbing witha rag dipped in common hydro- 
chlorite acid Ull the outer dull skin ls removed, wag}- 
ing in warm water, dryipg in hot sawdust, and 
polishing with chamots leather; shells which have 
no natural polished surface may be varnished with 
copal varnish, 

SisTER.—We cannot say we have faith 
in Platonic friendships. Your own feelings and 
sense of honor will tell you what course to pursue, 
and what visils to make and receive. If this is not 
flirtation, it comes very near it,and the greatest care 
will have to be taken toavold misunderstandings as 
to the nature of the friendship, 


VioLeT.—It is undeniable that persons 
ot a weakly and highly nervous temperament—wo- 
men, generally—can be influenced by people of 
stronger will; but as for the utter subordination of 
the wil! of one person to that of another whilein a 
somnambulent state, no man, Or woman either, 
could be mesmerised against his or her will; it 1s only 
when the patient decides to yleld to the tn fluence that 
it succeeds, 


J.&,F.—Stone is usually polished by 
rubbing the desired specimen with a piece of fine 
sandstone—butin the case of granite something 
harder is used—back wards and forwards, using very 
tine sand and water until the surface of the slab ap- 
pears rough, but not in scratches, Next use finer 
sand and floer stone; then witha plece of felt rub 
with tine emery powder until smooth, Pollsh with 
putty powder, used on clean rags, 


TyYLER.—The climate of California is 
genial and salubrious; the soil rich and fertile. The 
conditions are about as favorable, probably, for 
small farming as they could well be. But we could 
not advise you and your husband to go there with 
that view unless you know something of farming. 
If itis yourintention to start a poultry farm, ex- 
perience is still more essential, The popular notion 
to the contrary is a delusion, and accounts 
for the large proportion of failures in such enter- 
prizes. 


Bessie L.—lf agirl of nineteen and a 
man ol! thirty-five love each other, and are sulted to 
one another, the difference in their ages Is no reason 
why they should not marry. Eleven o'clock I’. M. 
is not an unreasonably late hour ior an accepted 
loverto stay who is visiting bis betrothed, Being 
engaged does make a difference in such matters. If 
the loverobjects to his betrothed dancing round 
dances, it would be advisable for her to give up 
4ther him orthe dancing. A pair of lovers, or 8 
married pair, that cannot cordially agree about such 
a matter are doomed to unhappiness, 


PECULIAR.--—We cannot better explain 
it than by appealing to you own observations, You 
may frequentiy notice wheu singing or whistling io 
a room, when one perticular note is sounded, a kind 
of response from one of the globes or glasses, or, 45 
in the instance you mention, of the metal lids ring- 
ing when a note was sounded, and a thin bell-g!ass 
has been knewn to ve broken by a singer's vulce. 
These effects are due to whatistermed ‘‘sympatne- 
tic vibration,’’ and ts owing to the vibrations caused 
by the sound given belong those to which the object 
most readily responds; In fact, coinciding with (he 
numberof vibrations given by that particular ob 
ject when It Is struck or caused to sound; thus the 
jmpinging upon it, that body 
eventually becomes disturbed and vibrates in unison. 
so ttis almost impossible to Judge the quality of the 
tone of a pianoin a room with several others, a fact 
which isoften overlooked by the purchaser, who ! 
disappointed when he receives bis instrument, for- 
wetting that the tone he heard at the store was 
augmented by the sympathetic vibrations ol many 
others, 

ALGip.—The French Legion of Honor 
was established in 1802 by Bonaparte, then Consul. 
The Orders of Knoighthood of the old monareby had 
been abolished eleven years before as inconsistent 
with the principle of equality, but a milltary decora- 
tion had already sprung up, the holders of which 
formed the nucleus of the new Legion, The cere- 
mony of admission formerly included the touch o! 
the sword, like the old Orders of Knighthood, but 
this vestige of chivalry has disappeared. Two mein- 
bers of the Legion, one of higher rank than that 
which ts to be conferred, now walt upon tt 
neophyte, read him the degree, receive his declars 
tion ot loyalty, and kiss him, Foreiguers, being 
really only honorary members, are exempt from this 
ceremony, and may receive the cross through thel! 
ambassador. While the ribbon indicates that a man 


successive shocks 





is a chevalier, his cross being worn merely on great 
occasions, a small rosette in the button hole ts ‘ 
everyday the superior grades. | 
military men the nomination is nota barren bh 

The Grand Cross receives $600 a 


bacge of all 


year; ,the (ra 


ifficer, #40; the Commander, $200; the (Officer 
rgiwv;andthe Anight¢ r $e But the Leg 
hiouor 16 t veted f material advantage 
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